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Spain and the US 
State Department 


Acheson Forcing Negrin 
On Spanish Republicans 
By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—On the stage of the 


current world drama the tragic figure of 
Spain, still clad in her robes of mourning, 
waits in the wings for an imminent appearance in the 
spotlight. Two developments of an ominous character 
threaten to shape Spain’s future. One is the emergence 
of “the Chinese formula.” The other is the principle 
about to be established in the treaties of peace with 
Italy. Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
fhe Chinese formula is one whereby outside 
coercion backed by the United States is used to 
force a nation to accept Communists in positions of 
high authority in the government. 


The precedent about to be established in the peace 
treaties is that every international undertaking must 
have the advance approval of the Soviet Union; 
which, in effect, extends the zone of Russian in- 
fluence beyond its present borders, 


There were some who found it possible to “under- 
stand” the Soviet Union’s acts of hostility and ag- 
gression in the neighboring nations of Iran, Poland, 
the Baltic States, the Balkan nations, China, Korea, 
and Turkey. Such “understanding” will now be ex- 
tended to include Italy and Spain. 


When the United Nations in their conference at 
San I'ranesico barred Franco Spain from the family 
of civilized nations eight months ago, the Spanish 
Republic could hardly be long delayed. There were 
Many ways, ranging from the economic to the mili- 
tary, in which this could have been done. 


Today—eight months later—Franco still sits in 
Madrid and the end is not yet in sight. The Spanish 
Republican Government waits in exile in Mexico City, 
recognized by Mexico but not by the United States. 

The reason for this is the demand of the Soviet 
Union that its agents be placed in positions of power 
in the Spanish Republi an Government which will 
replace Franco. 

Franco might now be overthrown were it not for 
the conspirat ies of the cult of Soviet appeasers in 
the State Department which covertly supports Soviet 
aspirations in every quarter of the globe. 

Is the Spanish Government-in-exile not representa- 
tive of the democratic forces in Spain? On the con- 
trary, it represents the strongest coalition of all bona- 
fide democratic elements in Spain. In this government 
are inc!uded the two great Spanish labor federations 
{CNT and UGT), the powerful Spanish Socialist 
Party, and all the Republican parties which partici- 
Pated in the founding of the Spanish Republic, and 
Which were part of ihe legitimate Spanish Repub- 
lican Government before it was overthrown by Franco, 
Hitler and Mussolini—including many liberal Catho- 
i groups. 

The fact is the Spanish Republican Government- 
inexile is even more broadly representative of the 
anti-Fascist forces in Spain than the original Re- 
publican Government because for the first time in 
Spanish history the powerful syndicalist trade union 
federation—the CNT—has reversed its traditional 
version to participation in political affairs. It is 
Supporting the present Government-in-exile and even 
has one of its leaders serving in the Cabinet. 

Is there something questionable about the formation 
of the Government-in-exile? On the contrary, it has 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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The General Motors Zaibatzu 


By Frank Marquart 


Noa recent’ press release, Walter P. Reuther, 
| Vice-President, UAW-CIO, and Director, General 
Motors Department, charged that the reactionary 
Wall Street clique in contiol of GM are sacrificing 
the corporation’s production operating policies to 
their own financial policies. 
GM. like most large corporations, is dominated by 
a small group among ils 426,000 stockholders. The 
du Pont family alone holds 23 percent of GM's 
a 43.500.000 shares of com- 
58 zi mon. This amounts to as 
much as the combined hold- 
ings of 392,000 stockholders, 
the majority of whom own 
from 1] to 100 shares. The 
legal quorum for stock- 
holders is 30 percent of the 
common stock, which. by 
a curious coincidence, hap- 
pens to be the percentage in 
possession of the corpora- 
tion’s directors. 
Occupying top managerial 





positions, the group of di- 
hs rectors set corporation poli- 
Walter P. Reuther ‘ies. Concerned mainly with 
obtaining the highest pos- 
sible rate of profit, they are uncompromisingly 
opposed to organized labor. If they tolerate unions 
at all, they do so only to the extent that they are 
forced to. In the winter of 1936-37, they mustered 
all the resources at their command in the attempt 
to defeat the struggle for union recognition. Today 
they are fully as determined to defeat the struggle 
for a 30 percent increase in pay. 

Their eyes on the past, they keep reiterating the 
economic shibboleths of a by-gone age. They reply 
to the union’s insistence, that wages be considered in 
relation to profits and prices with hysterial screams 
of “revolution.” Publicly they insist that wages have 
nothing to do with prices and profits, but privately 
they know better. According to UAW-CIO figures, 
the ratio of profits to wages is nearly 100 percent, 
specifically $109 to $1.07. This is unduly high when 
compared to the ratio for the whole of American 
industry. Thanks to this high profit ratio, the GM 
directors, controlling financial policies as they see 
fit, are able to vote themselves exceptionally high 
salaries and special bonuses. Charles E. Wilson, for 
instance, has a yearly income in the neighborhood 
of $500,000, a sum larger than the combined annual 
wages of over 250 GM workers. 


What infuriated the GM oligarchy most of all 
during negotiations was the union’s unrelenting pres- 
sure on the corporation to open its books. The diree- 
tors fear that public knowledge of GM’s financial 
operations will interfere in no small degree with the 
monopoly pattern of restricted production, minimum 
wage increases, and the highest prices the market will 
bear. “If GM > showed its books, the workers and 
consumers would cry ‘we've been robbed’,’ said 
Reuther, addressing a strike meeting. In their desire 
to discredit the union’s “Open the books” demand, 
GM big shots insert full-page ads in the press, ac- 
cusing the UAW-CIO of “Challenging management’s 
prerogatives.” Reuther answered this accusation in 
the following words: 

“They talk about us challenging man- 
agement’s pregrogatives. That issue is as 
old as management itself. The Wagner 
Act challenged management’s preroga- 
tives. The right of men to band together 
in free association in trade unions to bet- 
ter their conditions—that challenged free 
enterprise. And if you go back into his- 
tory, to the dark history of industrial Eng- 
land, you will find that when the coal 
miners in the coal pits around Newcastle 
said that there should be a law in England 
to abolish the sixteen-hour day for chil- 
dren and women, it was said that that 
would destroy free enterprise and that that 
was an attack upon the prerogatives of 
management. These are the old slogans 
that have been thrown in the way of social 
progress ever since man has organized to 
advance himself.” 


* * . 


To avoid being placed in the embarrassing position 
of having to show their books, GM representatives 
sought to sabotage President Truman's fact-finding 
board in Washington, D. C. In walking out on that 
fact-finding committee, GM officials argued in effect 
that unless the Board was prepared to tear up the 
statement issued by Truman on December 20 and to 
modify its procedures in line with the wishes of GM, 
they would have no part of it. 

The union’s negotiating commitiee pointed out that 
inasmuch as the procedure was set up solely by the 
Board, the corporation actually flouted, not the union, 
but a body set up by the President of the United 
States. In fact, all during this strike the GM higher 
ups assumed an attitude of disdain and arrogance 
toward the union, the government, and the public 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Summing Up the Week's News 


O PANACEA.—-After eight months of seeking a formula for settling industrial 
N disputes, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach has decided there is none that 
will always work—neither compulsory arbitration, nor fact-finding, nor any 

other panacea, if employers reject collective bargaining or union bosses abuse their 
strength. The National Mediation and Railway Adjustment Boards have an excellent 


record, but are far from a perfect solution, 
management and railroad labor are fairly evenly balanced in power. 
urges the strengthening of the Labor Conciliation Service. 
if Truman keeps him on the job. 


aches ahead, 
John Steelman will replace him soon. 

CONGRESS RECONVENES. The 
trickle of constituents who demanded 
that their Congressmen support Tru- 
man’s domestic reform program was 
nothing compared to the flood of parents 
and wives who demanded that the Con- 
gress speed demobilization. So Congress 
meets again with the threat of defeat 
for all progressive legislation pending, 
pressure on the 
home, and possibly passage of anti-labor 
laws. 


Army to bring the boys 


Senators Byrd, Eastland, and O’Daniel, 
and Representatives Hoffman and Smith 
are spearheading the drive for anti- 
labor 
fail. Business as well as labor opposes 


legislation. They will probably 


such drastic laws as the reactionaries 
propose, as a step toward regimenta- 
tion, and because too much power would 
Even Tru- 


be given the government. 


man’s mild plan for fact-finding and a 


cooling-off period will likely fail of 
passage. 
Truman’s scolding of Congress has not 


effected any real change. Congress will 


muddle through—a 


plod along, horse- 
and-buggy outfit in the atomic age. 
Congress is scrutinizing the tax-exempt 
incomes of cooperatives and labor unions 
as a source of federal revenue. Farm 


co-ops had an income of $2,200,000,000 
in 1943, paid out all but $22,000,000, 
unions took in $389,000,000, paid out 
$323,000,000. 
ding Congress to tax them. 


Private business is prod- 





Senator Harry Byrd 


STRIKE WAVE.—Experts in the labor 
movement predict that February will 
see a recession of the strike wave. 
Many more strikes will come, but smaller 
and less basic, during the next three 
months. A long shutdown of the coal 
mines will be averted. Wage increases 
will probably average around 15 percent. 

Local 3 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) has 
signed a contract with 364 contractors 
which will permit and promote tech- 
nological improvement and labor-saving 
devices in order to lower the cost of 
construction of housing for returning 
veterans. Hitherto the building trades 
unions have usually opposed techno- 
logical advance which reduced employ- 
ment. 

The Jack & Heintz Company, which 
made a sensational wartime record of 
expansion, plans to retain its free dental 
and medical care, music during work, 
etc.; but the number of employees is 
down from 8,600 to 1,400, and the 
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and work well only because railroad 
Schwellenbach 
He has plenty of head- 


Insiders, however, predict that 





average pay is considerably below the 
wartime peak of $5,300 yearly wage. 
Bonuses will be restored when the firm 
is again making a profit, Bill Jack says. 


SOCIALIST ROMANTICISM. — The 
American Socialist Party and the YPSLs 
have demanded the immediate with- 
‘drawal of all American soldiers from 
Europe and Asia. Charging the USA 
with plans for imperialist conquest, 
Norman Thomas and Harry Fleishman 
declared that the US Army intends 
permanent occupation of Japan and 
various other areas. 

It would be nice to abolish Amer- 
ican imperialism, as well as British 
and French and Rvssian and all other 
imperialisms, tomorrow at 9 a. m., and 
to have universal total disarmament 
too, under a world federation of demo- 
cratic Socialist nations. But in the 
meantime, let’s not live in a dream- 
world. Evacuation of Germany and 
Japan would create a_ political-mili- 
tary vacuum, which would speedily 
be filled by a totalitarian power which 
has no intention whatever of evacu- 
ating its troops or of demobilizing 
them. Does the Socialist Party want 
to turn over Sinkiang, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Korea, North China, and Japan, 
as well as Germany and hence Europe, 
to Communist Russian hegemony ? 

It is futile to denounce intervention 
and imperialism per se. The real ques- 

tion is—what kind of intervention and 
imperialism? And it has become obvious 
that Socialist and Communist govern- 
ments can be just as imperialistic as 
capitalist governments. The essence of 
modern imperialism, and its justifica- 
tion, is the export of needed capital; 
the job of Socialists and liberals is to 
oppose the political domination of the 
countries, to which capital is exported, 
by the rich and powerful nations. 


TRUSTEESHIP. — Britain has urged 
that all colonies and mandated territo- 
ries be placed under UNO trusteeship. 
Russia, of course, is unwilling to place 
her own colonies under any trusteeship, 
while advocating trusteeship for the 
colonies of the “imperialist” powers. 
The Russian Empire is sacrosanct; it 
is the British Empire that should be 
broken up, Moscow thinks. Besides, 
Outer Mongolia and Kazakstan, et al., 
are “autonomous.” 


The conflicts of opinion on trustee- 
ship within the departments of our 
government have not been resolved; 
hence we have no clear-cut policy. But 
Truman declared that the USA will in- 
sist on exclusive control of the island 
bases we wrested from the Japanese 
which the Army considers vital to our 
security. Other former enemy islands 
will be under UNO trusteeship. The 
permanent members of the UNO Council 
would have power to veto any defense 
plans the USA might have for the forti- 
fication of these islands. But the USA 
cannot veto defense plans within the 
Russian Empire, or in puppet states. 
Thus one evil breeds another, and the 
rival imperialist powers continue to di- 
vide up the world, its colonies, markets, 
and resources, mocking the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter as unrealistic in a 
power-politics era. 


The trusteeship proposal sounds good 
as outlined in the UNO Charter. But 
it can easily be a device to saddle 


camouflaged Big Three domination upon 
the entire colonial world, and it already 
is a weapon in power politics as wielded 
by the Soviets, seeking a voice in the 
management of colonies in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Far East. Trusteeship 
for Korea promises nothing but chaos 
and postponement of independence. 





Dr. Sun Fo 


CHINESE CIVIL WAR.—Both the 
Communists and the Kuomintang ac- 
cused each other of violating the truce 
brought about in the civil war by General 
Marshall. The National Government 
charged the Communists with “en- 
larging rather than ceasing their mili- 
tary operations,” as they have done 
in previous periods of armistice. ... 
Proposals for reorganization and demo- 
cratization of the central government 
advanced by Dr. Sun Fo, leader of the 
Democratic League, were accepted as 
the basis for discussion at the Political 
Consultative Council. 


For the first time since the Chinese 
tevolution of 1911, Nationalist troops 
entered Mukden to take possession of 
Manchuria’s leading city, as the Rus- 
sian Army began evacuating it. Simul- 
taneously the Communists seized the 
port of Yingkow, and Russia made new 
demands for economic concessions in 
Manchuria. 


The Communists agreed to retain 
Chiang Kai-shek as head of the govern- 
ment. 


UNANIMITY.—The US State Depart- 
ment seems to endorse the idea of 
unanimity of the Big Three in Europe 
and Asia, but to reject it in Latin 
America. In a State Department broad- 
east Ellis Briggs said: “The idea that 
we must have unanimity before we can 
act together is not in accord with prac- 
tical reality. . . . No international asso- 
ciation could prosper if its member 
nations were denied the right to express 
their opinions or to seek agreement 
among themselves on necessary actions 
to be taken. . . . Such action need not 
be unanimous.” If every nation of the 
Western Hemisphere had the power to 
veto any proposed intervention against 
the Peron dictatorship in Argentina, for 
example, it would never be possible to 
get action. Yet Byrnes agreed to the 
Russian demand that the principle of 
unanimity be extended to Japan, against 
MacArthur’s advice. 


MOSCOW CAPITULATION. — The 
opposition to the Moscow agreement in 
Britain is led by Lord Vansittart, for- 
merly pro-Soviet and apostle of a hard 
peace for Germany, Human Events re- 
ports. Vansittart calls Byrnes “naive” 
and accuses him of saying “farewell not 
only to fair play, but also to firmness.” 
Bevin opposed Byrnes’ capitulation. 
“The Russians gained everything and 
gave practically nothing,” Vansittart 
commented. The Big Three will write 
the peace treaties and then other na- 
tions will be “consulted.” “Terms are 
hard to alter when they have ceased to 
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become fluid.... The Big Three are 
tending to become the Big Two, or even 
the Big One. It is time to cry halt.” 

Frank Hanighen comments that Re- 
publicans complains that Byrnes seeks 
to advance his own political fortunes in 
his conduct of the State Department, to 
win the Democratic Left by his “friend- 
ship” for Soviet Russia. 


INDONESIA. — Extreme Nationalists 
led by Sutome threatened the massacre 
of European women and children cap- 
tured by them unless the British and 
Dutch evacuated Batavia and other 
places. ... Premier Sjahrir of the Indo- 
nesian Republic expressed the opinion 
that no settlement of the conflict is pos- 
sible except between the UNO and Indo- 
nesians. The Dutch Government rejected 
the proposal to submit the problem to 
the UNO or to the Big Three... . French 
authorities in Indo-China estimated that 
between 600,090 and 2,000,000 persons 
there would die of starvation within the 
year. 


ARGENTINA. —A nationwide strike 
of Argentine industry against a govern- 
ment decree that wages must be raised 
paralyzed nearly all economic activities. 
Hardly a factory or shop was open 
throughout the country. ... Argentine 
bankers, industrialists, and business men 
are defying the Peron dictatorship’s 
attempt to force them to support official 
“unions,” organized to get mass sup- 
port for the regime. Nearly all inde- 
pendent unions are backing the em- 
ployers in this fight. ... This hardly 
accords with the “Marxist” theory that 
Fascism is the dictatorship of finance 
capital. . . . Applauding opposition to 


Peron’s regime by both business and 
labor, the NY Times (Jan. 15) com- 
ments: “Who serves a dictator becomes 


a slave.” Does that also apply to the 
regime of Stalin in the opinion ef Times 
editors? Would such strikes and demon- 
strations be permitted in Soviet Russia? 


WFTU IN UNO? — The Soviet Union 
supports the demand of the new World 
Federation of Trade Unions that it be 
represented in the UNO Assembly. The 
WFTU, in which the Russian unions 
plus Communist-led or influenced unions 
are the strongest force, seeks to bar the 
International Labor Office from the 
UNO. 

FRANCE.—Florimund Bonte gave the 
French Communist Party’s approval to 
de Gaulle’s plan to detach the Ruhr and 
Rhineland from Germany. He also ap- 
proved the domination of the UNO and 
the small nations by the Big Three and 
ridiculed the idea that it might become 
a real parliament of mankind, a federa- 
tion of the world. 


POLAND. — The American Ambassa- 
or, Lane, opposed a loan to Poland be- 
cause the nationalization of all the large 
industries there violates the 1931 com- 
mercial treaty with the USA guaran- 
teeing an open door to American 
business. 


SHIP POOL.—The wartime shipping 
pool of the fleets of 16 countries by 
which material was delivered to all 
battlefronts will be dissolved at a con- 
ference in February, bringing a host of 
new problems before the present ones 
are solved. Rate wars will probably be 
resumed, and the big maritime powers 
will seek advantages in the coming race 
for foreign trade. Most important is the 
allocation of plenty of ships to UNRRA 
so that the misery of Europe’s starving 
millions can be relieved and epidemics 
checked. 


VITAMIN MONOPOLY BROKEN. — 
The Wisconsin Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was ordered by & 
Federal court to release to the pulli¢ 
patents controlling Vitamin D, which 
gave the defendants a monopoly. 
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Spain and the US State Department 


(Continued from Page One) 


gone to extraordinary lengths under the 
most difficult conditions imaginable to 
make sure of the legality of its struc- 
ture and its acts. The Government-in- 
exile was chosen strictly within the pro- 
visions of the constitution of the Spanish 
Republic in a full session and by a legal 
quorum of the Cortes (parliament) in 
Mexico City last November. At that 
session it received a unanimous vote of 
confidence. And to the November session 
of the Republican Cortes the Socialist 
and republican underground in Spain 
sent messages of endorsement and sup- 
port. Even the Spanish Communists 
agreed to support it. 

What is wrong with the Spanish Re- 
publican Government-in-exile? The only 
answers come from the Fascists and the 
Communists. And for the same reasons. 
Neither have a place in the Spanish 
Republican cabinet. 

Last-April Juan Negrin, willing pup- 
pet of the Kremlin, was offered a post 
in the Republican cabinet for the sake 
of Spanish unity against Franco. This 
did not satisfy Negrin. He and his Com- 
munist partners demanded domination 
of the cabinet. The Spanish republicans, 
having experienced the Kremlin domi- 
nation, refused this demand. On a test 
of voting strength at the November 
meeting of the Cortes in Mexico City, 
Negrin and the Communists were able 
to muster only about 30 out of 140 votes, 
But neither respect for democratic proc. 
esses nor their agreement to support the 
Government-in-exile deterred the Com-« 
munists. Unable by their own strength 
to gain control of the Republican Gov- 
ernment, they set out to ruin it. 


* x % 


Acheson's Animosity to 
6... Repubiicans 


NE of the instruments through which 
the Communists received help and en- 
couragement is Undersecretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 


Fernando de los Rios, former Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States and 
now Foreign Minister in the Republican 
cabinet, and other officials of the Spanish 
Republican Government were quietly 
given every encouragement in the State 
Department and other official quarters in 
Washington—until Dean Acheson became 
Undersecretary of State. From that mo- 
ment on obstacles arose to plague the 
Republican Government. 

Acheson even tried to prevent the 
convocation of the Republican Cortes 
in Mexico City. Twenty-four Repub- 
lican deputies, members of the Cortes 
elected in Spain, were in Paris and 
London. Their presence was necessary 
in Mexico City in order that the Cortes 
meeting there would have a legal 
quorum. Foreign Minister de los Rios 
came to Washington to ask the help 
of the State Department to facilitate 
the passage of these 24 deputies. 
Secretary Byrnes was in Potsdam. 
Acheson was Acting Secretary of 
State. De los Rios sent him a mes- 
sage telling him why he wanted to 
See him, and why it was important in 
the worldwide fight against Fascism. 
Acheson ignored de los Rios. He 
wouldn’t even come to the phone. 

AFL President William Green called 
on Acheson and asked him to see de los 
Rios and to help him. Acheson refused, 
De los Rios finally had to return to 
Mexico City without seeing the Acting 
Secretary of State. 

With only ten days remaining before 
the date of the convocation of the Cortes 
in Mexico City, other friends of the 
Spanish Republicans took the matter to 
the White House. The White House 
ordered Acheson to facilitate the travel 
of the 24 Spanish Deputies from London 
and Paris to Mexico City. In the light 
of that order, Acheson suddenly became 
accessible for the first time and gave 
friends of the Spanish Republicans as- 
Burances that he would clear the road 
for the first session of the Republican 
Cortes since the joint triumph of Franco, 


Hitler and Mussolini in Spain. 
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All that was required of Acheson was 
that he sign a note to the War Depart- 
ment certifying that the passage of the 
24 Spanish Republican deputies was 
necessary in the national interest. Mil- 
lions of Americans think the overthrow 
of Franco is necessary in the national 
interest, and that everything which con- 
tributes to that end is necessary in the 
national interest. But Acheson didn’t. 

Acheson asked the Spanish Repub- 
licans to pay $26,000 to the United States 
Government for transporting the 24 
deputies in a C-54. The US Government 
leases C-54’s to Pan-American Airways 
for $25,000 a year. 

The War Department cut the price to 
the Spanish Republicans to $13,000. The 
money was transferred to Paris to make 
payment there to the Air Transport 
Command. Then, two days before the 
deputies were scheduled to board the 
plane in Paris, President Truman left 
the White House for a vacation in his 
home town in Missouri. The President 
was out of reach, protected in his vaca- 
tion against the intrusion of any busi- 
ness which might spoil his holiday. 

Two hours after President Truman 
left Washington, Dean Acheson informed 
the friends of the Spanish Republicans 
who had made themselves responsible for 
the arrangements that “the deal is off.” 


Acheson said the Army refused to do 
it. The Army did not refuse; it said it 
could not do it until Acheson had signed 
the certification that the travel was nec- 
essary in the national interest. And this, 
the Army said, Acheson had not yet 
done. At the eleventh hour, Acheson 
finally was cornered in person and was 
asked point-blank whether he had or had 
not signed the certification. He admitted 
he had not signed it. He was asked 
whether he would sign it, and his reply 
was that he would not sign it. 











Dr. Juan Negrin 


As a result the meeting of the Cortes 
was postponed. The 24 deputies found 
other ways of reaching Mexico City. 
And the Cortes finally was convoked in 
November. The hopes of the Commu- 
nists to prevent the legal establishment 
of the Republican Government-in-exile 
by making impossible a legal quorum 
ended in frustration—despite the yeoman 
assistance given them by Dean Acheson. 


* * 


Bur that was not the end of the Com- 
munist machinations to undermine the 
Spanish Republican Government. Within 
the United States the Spanish Commu- 
nist banner is carried by an organization 
which calls itself “Friends of the Spanish 
Republic,” a Communist front which 
parallels the “Friends of the Soviet 
Union.” Freda Kirchwey, editor of The 
Nation, is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the “Friends of the Spanish 
Republic.” She led a large group to San 
Francisco to promote Negrin and his 
Communist partners at the United Na- 
tions Conference. They failed. The dele- 
gation of Spanish Republicuns, of which 
former War Minister Indalecio Prieto 
was the chief spokesman, was the one 
which received recognition by all except 
the Soviet delegation. This delegation 
formulated and obtained the passage of 
the resolution at the San Francisco 
Conference which barred Franco Spain 
from membership, 

Following Acheson’s rebuffs to Foreign 
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Minister de los Rios, Juan Negrin, who 
has no official position in the Spanish 
Republican Government, was received by 
Acheson in a conference on Spanish 
affairs, about five weeks ago. 

In a recent letter Freda Kirchwey, 
writing on stationery of the “Friends of 
the Spanish Republic” and signing her- 
self as chairman of its executive com- 
mittee, speaks of this conference he- 
tween Negrin and Acheson and writes: 


“The conference was arranged by our 
committee and is the first time since the 
fall of Madrid that a Spanish Repub- 
lican leader has been received officially 
by the State Department. 

In view of the evidence that Freda 
Kirchwey found an open door in the 
State Department where the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
finds a closed door, it must be conceded 
that Freda Kirchwey has a right to 
boast. Freda Kirchway speaks only for 
a very insignificant group. William 
Greene speaks for millions of American 
workers. It was a tour de force. The 
only thing that minimizes to any degree 
its colossal nature is that, after all, it 
was an inside job. 

In the same letter, Freda Kirchwey 
offers this interesting and significant 
explanation of why Franco still remains 
master of Madrid: 

“A determining factor is unquestion- 
ably the failure of Spanish Republican 
elements to unite in a strong coalition 
government capable of convincing the 
United Nations that it represents all 
groups...” 

This view, as expressed by Miss 
Kirchwey and her group, has aroused 
considerable interest in Washington dip- 
lomatic circles. In view of the fact that 
she does not believe the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government to be “a strong coa- 
lition,” and in view of the fact that 
the Republican Government now repre- 
sents in its cabinet every anti-Fascist 
Spanish party with the lone exception 
of the Communists, it is quite evident 
that Miss Kirchwey’s objection is based 
solely on the ground that the Commu- 
nists are the only ones who like Fran- 
co’s Falange are on the outside. Miss 
Kirchwey demands that the Spanish 
anti-Fascists turn their government over 
to the Communists ... or else she’s go- 
ing to black ball-them to her friend, 
Dean Acheson—and he’s the guy who’s 
running the State Department now. 


But tais was not the limit of Freda 
Kirchwey’s activities. At the same time 
she wrote the letter referred to above, 
she sent a memorandum to President 
Martinez Barrio of the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government in Mexico City in 
which she has the impertinence to state 
that: $ 
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of Its Kind 
Courtesy New York Herald Tribune. 


“It has become apparent that the 
three principal powers, the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain are not convinced they can trust 
the task of reestablishing the Republic 
to the present Government-in-exile. 

“As Friends of the Spanish Republic, 
therefore, we bring these facts to your 
attention in the hope that prompt and 
effective action may be taken immedi- 
ately to bring about the strongest possi- 
ble coalition of Spanish Republicans, 


“We call your attention specifically 
to a formula just announced by the 
United States Government with re- 
spect to China which established a 
precedent equally applicable to Spain. 
Under this formula the United States 
Government pledges assistance to 
China if assured that ‘a strong united 
and democratic China’ is created; it 
calls for a. Government broadened ‘to 
include all political elements in the 
country.’ It suggests ‘a national con- 
ference of the representatives of the 
major political elements’ and an agree- 
ment ‘to give these elements fair and 
effecive representation in the Govern- 
ment.” 

“This formula if adopted by Spanish 
Republicans would result in the crea= 
tion of a strong coalition government 
and make inevitable recognition by the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union.” 

Only a child could fail to see the 
plot. Coercion must be exerted to force 
President Martinez Barrio to turn the 
Spanish Republican cabinet over to the 
Communists. He knows the Soviet Un- 
ion wants this. It is now necessary to 
impress on him that the U. S. Govern- 
ment also wants him to do this. He 
knows that his foreign minister re- 
cently was rebuffed in Washington by 
the Acting Secretary of State. 


That’s where the collaboration of 
Freda Kirchwey, fellow-travelers, and 
Dean Acheson come in, 

At the request of Wreda Kirchwey, 
Acheson ostentatiously receives Negrin, 
As Miss Kirchwey put it in her letter, 
“it is the first time since the fall of 
Madrid that a Spanish Republicas 
leader has been received officially by the 
State Department.” The Spanish Gow 
ernment leaders in Mexico City read 
the papers and they know that de los 
Rios has been rebuffed and Negrin has 
been received. Then Miss Kirchwey, who 
is not handicapped as Acheson is by 
official authority, writes the President 
of the Spanish Republican Governmen*-- 
and explains why his Government is in- 
the doghouse in Washington. ci 

The letter makes it plain. Turn your 
Government over to the Communists, 
and our friends in high places in Wash 
ington will see to it that you get recog- 
nition and support. 





N our house we have shelves loaded 
[ wn anthologies, and nobody ever 

looks at them. Except for the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, they are things 
to buy and forget. But I presage a 
different fate for The Treasure Chest, 
which is a volume filled with the nug- 
gets which J. Donald Adams digs up 
and shares with us week by week in 
the Times book review section. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50.) 
This collection is 
different because ev- 
ery selection is a hot 
little piece of prose 
garnered for no rea- 
son in the world ex- 
cept that Donald 
Adams likes it. 





It was by accident 
that I referred to 
the Oxford volume 
of poems, but com- 





parison is hardly ir- 
Bohn emeiagee 
pieces of prose often 

have the intensity of poetry. Most of 
them were torn from the high points of 
works written from early in the 17th 
Century down to now. They represent 
moments at which the styles of the 
best of our writers were melted and 
molded by intense motion. Prose at 
such high moments becomes much more 
than a medium for the transfer of 
ideas. Its rhythms are touched with 
fire. It communicates more than ideas, 
more—even—than the pleasure flowing 
from fine words. The form, like that 
of poetry, communicates values of which 
the author was unconscious and which 


These 


we cannot translate to ourselves in 
humdrum speech. This is prose at its 
nearest approach to poetry. 


It is hard to write calmly and analyt- 
ically about a volume which contains so 
much that strikes to a fellow’s inner 
core. It was only after I had put it 
down, filled my mind with common 
things and then returned to it, that 
I] began to classify and size up the 
things so tightly packed. These bits 
and pieces of writing are alike only in 
the fact that each represents a skilled 
artisan with words at the moment when 
he was doing his best. They span more 
than three centuries. They include the 
work of professional men of letters, 
scientists, statesmen, clergymen, philos- 
ophers and—even—war correspondents. 
It is a gaudy array which offers plenty 
of points of attack. 


I came up from the reading with an 
impression that our own time is far 
from being as low-down as we have 
been taught to think. Mr. Adams him- 





The Home Front 


Loot From Literature 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





self, writing in the preface, remarks 
that “the kind of writing of which this 
book is composed cannot be said to 
flourish in our time.” And then he pro- 
ceeds to give us fewer than 20 selec- 
tions from the 17th Century, about as 
many from the 18th, and more than 
twice that number from the pens (or 
typewriters) of men and women still 
living. And if you disregard the selec- 
tions from the King James Bible, it 
seems to me that the work of our con- 
temporaries stands up well beside that 
of such worthies as Addison and Steele. 
* * ” 


For a moment I had the idea of 
doing a little piece on the natural dis- 
advantages of clergymen. It was dur- 
ing the reading of very sonorous pas- 
sages from Jeremy Taylor. This would 
have given me a chance to work in 
some notions which I have long nursed 
on the curse of eloquence. I have a 
fixed conviction that good speakers, or 
those who are accounted so, are inevit- 
ably indifferent thinkers, that the sound 
of their words dulls their perception of 
good sense. Then I found that there 
are too few preachers represented to 
furnish any basis of comparison, and 
near the end Harry Emerson Fosdick 
comes across with as sharply etched a 
thought as anyone could wish. In the 
end I hit upon a generalization which 
gave some little satisfaction. The sharp- 
est, clearest, cleanest writers are the 
scientists or the men who stand closest 
to science. 

And here is a negative note on edu- 
cation. The paragraphs from the King 
James Bible are tops. King Solomon, 
for example, meditates upon the tran- 
sitory nature of man, a topic which 
engaged the attention of many another 
among these writers to much less pur- 
pose. His conclusion, reached with im- 
peccable logic, is pure poetry, “Let no 
flower of spring pass by us; let us 
crown ourselves with rosebuds_ before 
they be withered.” Perhaps, after all, 
Robert Herrick was the most orthodox 
of dominies. He, at least, gave proof 
of having read the scriptures, and that 
is what one most misses in pious homi- 
lies. For the Bible is sharp, clear, close- 
packed. If the preachers ever read it, 
their pulpit style fails to show the 
benefit which one would expect. Possibly 
the influence of good reading as an in- 
strument of education is over-rated. 

I could easily have filled this little 
space with fine sentences from para- 
graphs here quoted from contributors to 
The New Leader. There are three well- 
selected bits from Max Eastman’s En- 
joyment of Poetry. One of the themes 





Attlee Urges World Unity at the First UNO Assembly 


that runs in and out all through the 
book is the idea that art is the product 
and producer of awareness, alivezess— 
and among all these masters of words 
over three centuries none has hit it 
off better than this friend of ours. For- 
getting the other arts, Max declares, 
“Poetry is most unlike deadness. The 
day is a drama, the night is an un- 
folding mystery,” he continues, “. .. but 
our response in this meteoric theatre 
we suffer to be drugged with business 
and decorum. We are torn sleeping and 
few of us ever awake, unless it is upon 
some hideous midnight when death 
startles us and we learn in grief alone 
what bit of olympian fire our humid 
forms enwrapped The poet cried 
‘Awake!’ and sings the song of morn- 
ing.” 
* * * 


Anortuer theme that has touched 
the finest minds and roused ther to 
the most ardent expression is the con- 
stant threat to all that is precious and 
special in the individual person. 
Whether it rises from a tyrannical gov- 
ernment, from a crushing mob, or from 
the uniformity forced on us by our 
mechanical gadgets, it has roused the 
anguished warnings of our most per- 
ceptive minds from Milton to Thoreau 
to Mumford. Lewis Mumford, at once 
the artist and the man expert in the 


ways of technology, is admirably fitted 
to represent all of the prophets and 
poets who have preceded him in sound- 
ing this warning. 

In no better way can I tell you what 
sort of thing you will find in this book 
than by quoting from him. “There is 
no wealth,” he says, “. . . but life; and 
there is no consummation of life except 
in the perpetual growth and renewal 
of the human person; machines, ore 
ganizations, institutions, wealth, power, 
culture, cities, landscapes, industries are 
al] secondary instruments in that proc- 
ess. Whatever nourishes the personality, 
humanizes it, refines it, deepens it, in- 
tensifies its aptitude and broadens its 
field of action is good; whatever limits 
it or thwarts it, whatever sends it 
back into tribal patterns and limits its 
capacity for human cooperation and 
communion must be counted as bad.” 
And coming down to our own frightful 
dilemma, he continues, “Modern man is 
the victim of the very instruments he 
values most. Every gain in power, every 
mastery of natural forces, every scien- 
tific addition to knowledge, has proved 
potentially dangerous because it has 
not been accompanied by any equal gains 
in self-understanding and _ self-disci- 
pline.”” If you wish—as I hope you will 
—to find the chapters from which these 
fragments were torn, you will find them 
in the volume, The Condition of Man. 





Twenty-Five Years of Valiant Struggle 


Ox January 18 the Socialist Courier 
(Socialisticheski Vestnik), organ of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party in 
exile, celebrated its 25th anniversary. 
No periodical has been published by po- 
litical refugees without interruption for 
such a span of time. 

The Socialist Courier was founded a 
quarter of a century ago when the 
Soviet Government unleashed a new 
wave of terrorism against its political 
adversaries. Lenin’s order to make con- 
cessions in the economic domain, while 
carefully keeping in jail his demo- 
cratic Socialist opponents, was carried 
out in letter and spirit, and under the 
impact of these persecutions, the Social 
Democratic Party went into the under- 
ground. A group of its leaders, headed 
by L. Martov and R. Abramovitch, emi- 
grated to Berlin and founded the So- 
cialist Courier, while the bulk of the 
party membership in Russia was jailed 
or deported. 

Armed with the experience of its long 
fight against Czarism, the party initiated 
from abroad a struggle against the 
Soviet dictatorship. In this the Courier 
played a considerable role. 

But the task confronting the party 
was of a much more complex nature 
than that in Czarist times—and not only 
because the Soviet secret police, in its 
efficiency and brutality, was far supeyior 
to its Czarist predecessor. By its very 
nature, the Social Democratic Party in 
principle favored nationalization of in- 
dustry, suppression of the armed forces 
of reaction, etc. But never for a mo- 
ment was it willing to capitulate to the 
idea that Secialism may be accomplished 
by dictatorial means. The party and its 
Courier were the first to perceive that 
in reality the Soviet regime was drifting 
not in the direction of Socialism, but 
toward a new form of brutal exploita- 
tion—state capitalism. Against this so- 
cial order and totalitarianism, as its 
political form, the Courier has carried 
on an unremitting struggle during the 
twenty-five years of its existence. With 
the rising tide of Comintern aggresive- 
ness abroad, the activity of the group 
around the Courier assumed increasing 
international importance. 

After Hitler’s advent to power, the 
editorial staff of the Courier had to 
leave Germany in haste. It was their 
sad privilege to witness for the second 
time the rise and triumph of totali- 
tarianism which seemed to follow on 





Raphael Abramovitch 


their heels. The Courier was moved te 
Paris, and after the collapse of France, 
to New York, where it is now published 
under the editorship of Raphael Abramo- 
vitch, Boris I. Nicolaevsky and Solomon 
M. Schwarz. 

In these 25 years there was only one 
short period when the Courier mitigated 
its opposition to the Soviet regime. This 
happened when the German invasion 
became an imminent threat not only to 
the Government, but to the very exist- 
ence of Russia. At that time the Courier 
published a declaration stating that it 
would withhold its criticism of ‘the 
Soviet Government as long as a part of 
Russia was under Nazi occupation, and 
would lend every assistance to the Rus- 
sian war effort. To this line the Courier 
remained faithful throughout the war 
years. But as soon as the Germany 
army was thrown beyond the Russian 
borders, the Courier resumed its full 
opposition to Stalin’s dictatorship and 
to its aggressive Communist policy dis- 
guised with a veil of Russian quasi- 
nationalism. 

A press organ which for a quarter 
of a century, and under extremely diffi- 
cult circumstances, has remained loyal 
to its Socialist and democratic prin- 
ciples deserves great credit. Let us hope 
that it will continue unabated its old 
struggle and that it will soon hold an- 
other celebration—in Moscow. 
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US Army Advertises in 


Anti-Semitic Sheet 


By Conrad Vaughn Lewis 


ITTLE publicity has been given the 
i story of how the US Army Public 


Reiations Office pe-mitted recruit- 


ing advertisements to appear in an anti- 
Semitic journa! edited by one of those 
indicted by the Washington Federal 


Grand Jury for alleged sz:dition. X-Ray 


is the journal, Court Ashezv its publishe: 
and editer It is published in Muncie, 
Indiana, the model for ‘Middletown, 
USA.” 


X-Ray published in the same edition in 
which the advertisement appeared, such 
glaring examples of morale sabotage as: 

“The millions of Jewish refugees 
Roosevelt sneaked into this country, 
many of them now in business and 
holding down high-class positions, 
while returned American veterans are 
homeless, idle and distressed, should 
be deported back to where they came 
vem. ...':" 

“Lindberg did receive a medal in 
Germany long before the last war was 
begun. It was before organized Jewry, 
Winchell’s boss, got it started.” 

In the same issue of X-Ray Asher 
used press releases from Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s Nationalist News Service. One 
item reads: 

“Hitler has been killed, the Nazi 
leaders are in prison, the Fascist ene- 
mies have been completely subdued, but 
it isn’t safe for a Jew to walk on the 
street in any important European city 
except in the company of an American, 
a British, or a Russian soldier.” 

The above is one of the infamous 
spread by Smith’s so-called 
“news” service. There is actually no way 
of distinguishing a Jew on the streets. 

Echoing the Asher editorial 
Smith’s “news” service reports: 


rumors 


policy, 


“One reason veterans of this war 
are having difficulty in finding homes 
in which to live is because our large 
cities are glutted with refugees.” 

In the same issue of X-Ray in which 
the US Army calls for volunteers, Court 
Asher terms the trial at Nuremberg of 
the Nazi war criminals a “Propaganda 
Trial” and compares the trial in Ger- 
many with that of the 26 alleged sedi- 
tionists indicted by our Federal Grand 
Jury. 

What goes on, Mr. Secretary of War 
Patterson? 

* * te 


FRIENDS (7?) OF FRANK FAY 


Tue issue raised by Frank Fay in 
Actors’ Equity gave the “respectable” 
elements of the Christian Fron: and 
America First Committee a cause célébre. 
Forming a committe known as The 
Friends of Frank Fay, the group spon- 
sored a rally at Madison Square Garden 
on January 10. To the rally came and 
sat in prominent places such tub-thump- 
ers for America Firstism as former Con- 
gressman Ham Fish who told a New 
Leader reporter: “I'll again be as active 
as ever on the national scene. [| may 
march in Senator Reynolds’ Nationa:ist 
ranks, but we’ll see”; William T. Leon- 
ard, Brooklyn America First spokesman 
who sat across the aisle from Fish; Jorn 
J. Henihen, Jr., Christian Front oraicr 
and distributor for Secial Justice who 
shared a box with Father Edward Lodze 
Curran, Coughlinite echo, and head of 
the Catholic Truth Society in Brook!yn 
whose offices distributed tickets te the 
Fay rally; Judge Herbert A. O’Brien, 
whose appearance at the anti-Semitic 
Paul Revere Sentinels caused the tien 
Mayor LaGuardia who appointed him to 
remark: “When I make a mistake it’s a 
beaut,”; Catherine Brown, leader of the 
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anti-Semitic Philadelphia Blue Star 
Mothers of America, who led a dele- 
gation of 25 women; Joseph P. Kamp, 
former editorial associate of Fascist 
theoretician Lawrence Dennis, and head 
of the Constitutional Educational League 


which issued a pamphlet on the Fay 
case and also distributed leaflets an- 
nouncing the meeting at the Garden, 
Kamp shared his box with arch-Repub- 


lican fc#mer Alderman Lambert Fair- 
child. 

To “prove” that the meeting was not 
tinged with anti-Semitism, the chairman 
of the meeting, former NY State Senator 
John J. MceNaboe attacked the author of 
Under Cover, John Roy Carlson, Joseph 
P. Kamp, although he was sitting in a 
place of honor, and Gerald L. K. Smith, 
who was not present except in spirit. 
Undoubtedly the recording apparatus 
which the committee installed to ensure 
non-misquoting, will reveal that Mc- 
Naboe shouted that if certain elements 
do not take heed, “We'll cram American- 
ism down their throats!” Carlson, who 
was present at the press table, was 
singled out for attack by McNaboe as 
part of the “smear-bund.” This is the 
term used by Joseph P. Kamp in several 
of his pamphlets to categorize those who 
disagree with the McNaboes and Kamps. 
To further “prove” that the rally was 
not tinged with anti-Semitism, they 
paraded out Dr. Emanuel Josephson, 
labor-baiter and villifier of the late 
President Roosevelt. Josephson told the 
cheering assemblage that they should not 
be deceived by attempts to perpetuate 
the memory of President Roosevelt by 
making his birthday a national holiday. 
He attacked the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment and the San Francisco UNO con- 
ference as designs to make warfare “on 
the battlefields a certainty by 1960.” He 
was vociferous in his attacks upon labor. 
Before Josephson had an opportunity to 
finish these attacks, he was interrupted 
by chairman MecNaboe. 

Others who spoke were: Joseph Scott, 
Los Angeles attorney who called upon 
the Jews of New York to go to their 
synagogues and pray and to disassociate 
themselves “from radical groups”; Long- 
shoremen union chieftain Joseph P. Ryan 
who attacked Communism in the labor 
movement, and who said that he had 
come at the invitation of McNaboe; 
Philadelphia Small Claims Judge Clare 
Fenerty; and Dr. E. Benson, President 
of Harding College, Arkansas. While one 
of the speakers was praising General 
Douglas MacArthur, he was interrupted 
by C. Daniel Kurts, Queens Christian 
Front chief sitting in a box near the 
stage, who shouted: “Mac for President!” 

Although Chairman McNaboe and 
former America First publicity man Ed- 
ward Atwell, who acted in a similar 
capacity for the Fay committee, have 
denied that the rally was the springboard 
for any nationalist movement, persons 
applying for free tickets to the rally 
were requested to submit their names 
and addresses. Carlson, at the press 
table, was reminded of his interview with 
Atwell which he published in Under 
Cover. Atwell, who had introduced con- 
victed Nazi agent Laura Ingalls to an 
America First audience before Pear! 
Harbor, prophesied that someday the 
America First organization would come 
together again. “All you have to do,” 
Atwell told Carlson, “is to call a meeting, 
bring the old faces together again, give 
them a hero they can look up to, and 
they’ll start all over.” 
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American labor won't let them block the way! 


Browder Offers Guidance to Capitalists 


Ear BROWDER is making a come- 
back, via capitalism. The former Stalin- 
ist fuehrer has now set himself up in 
business as a magazine publisher, edit- 
ing, with his brother, William, a trade 
organ called Distributor’s Guide. 

Stalin’s ex-stooge, seeing the hand- 
writing on the 35 E. 12th St. wall, pulled 
himself out of the seclusion of his Yonk- 
ers home about three months ago, rented 
a modern office at 55 W. 42nd St., and 
started beating the drums for private 
enterprise — properly run, with the 
benefit of his guidance. 

The publication, The New Leader 
learned, is to be a trade organ for de- 
partment stores and other retail outlets. 
The Brothers Browder have sent their 
agents out into the wholesale field track- 
ing down merchandise which will be 
listed in the magazine as to price and 
quantity. 

According to information now on hand, 
the Guide will appear monthly and al- 
ready has a list of prominent subscribers. 

How they financed the publication is 
not known, for Browder was cut off his 
salary as national secretary when his 
comrades bounced him with the change 
jn the Communist International line. He 


was accused of revisionism, flirting with 
Wall St. and since that time the other 
Stalinists have been baying at him in 
harmonious excoriation. 

Earl, looking a bit haggard, wouldn’t 
talk of his new publication but Bill, who 
held down such jobs as central committee 
treasurer and Daily Worker and New 
Masses business manager, said both he 
and his brother were still party members. 

“This is a private business and has 
nothing to do with politics,’ William 
Browder declared. 

Earl’s office is a model of what the 
well-heeled business man exhibits to the 
world — complete with leather-covered 
reclining chair, glass-covered desk and 
secretary. And a copy of The Daily 
Worker at his right hand. 

Bill, whom the Stalinists once regarded 
as an astute financial wizzard, was also 
liquidated from his sundry jobs along 
with Earl. 

A resolution is now before the Commu- 
nist’s national committee demanding the 
expulsion of Earl. It was iabled tempo- 
rarily at the last meeting and may be 
passed now that the Browders have gone 
into an enterprise which can hardly en- 
joy the support of the party. 





COMMUNISTS DISRUPT 
PICKET LINE 

@ On Jan. 12 the picket line before the 
General Motors building in New York 
City was suddenly disrupted by Commu- 
nists. Members of the Veterans’ League 
were in the picket line carrying signs 
calling for solidarity of veterans and 
striking auto workers. Members of the 
CIO Furriers’ Union, Communist-con- 
trolled, attacked them and tore up the 
signs. The fight was stopped when 
George Cranmore intervened. This inci- 
dent and others indicate a return to the 
old Communist tactics of disruption of 
any organization—veterans or otherwise 
—which they do not control. 


+ ” * 


JIMCROW IN SPORT 
HIT BY LIBERAL DAILY 


Wasuincron (LPA).—“In the in- 
terest of tolerance,” the Washington Post 
announced here last week, it could no 
longer sponsor the amateur boxing 
tournament from which the local Amer- 
ican Athletic Union has barred colored 
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entrants. Pointing out that the National 
AAU considers all amateurs eligible, 
regardless of race or color, the paper 
said that, since it could not agree with 
what the local AAU called “Washing- 
ton’s social philosophy” i: must reluc- 
tantly withdraw as sponsor of the Battle 
of Belts. 


ITEMS ON PARADE 


Mas. ELIZABETH DILLING has an-' 
nounced in one of her recent newsletters 
not meant for the general public, that: 
“I once printed an account as coming 
from an ‘authentic Detroit source’ con- 
cerning Father Coughlin. It was au- 
thentic for he was my source. I had had 
a visit with him at his rectory.” 

The New Leader learned from so- 
called “nationalist” circles that Mrs, 
Dilling may take an active part in help- 
ing ex-Senator Robert R. Reynolds set 
up his Nationalist Party in Illinois. 
Fascist glamor boy, Joseph E. Me- 
Williams, is another of Reynolds’ assis- 
tants. 











The Brazilian Elections 





An Analysis of Trends in Brazil; Vargas Ousted, 


By Afranio Coutinho 


FTER fifteen years without Presi- 
A dential elections, during which 
the country lived in the grip of 
purely personal power as a result of the 
1930 revolution led by Getulio Vargas, 
an election was carried out finally, on 
December 2, whereby a President and a 
Constituent Assembly were chosen. 

This election was possible thanks only 
to the military coup of October 29 which 
overthrew Vargas’ dictatorship and de- 
livered the Government to the Judiciary 
body represented by Minister José Lin- 
hares, President of the Supreme Court. 
Acting 
opinion, the armed forces gave a clear 
demonstration of their civic spirit and 


under the pressure of public 


patriotism; their purpose was to return 
the nation to self-government. After all, 
no one trusted the dictator and each one 
of his 
vailing 


moves only increased the pre- 
confusion; obviously he had 
hoped that, by splitting the country and 
increasing confusion, he might succeed 
in prolonging his one-man régime 
Election returns favored General Eu- 
rico Gaspar Dutra—against all expec- 
tations, incidentally, tor everyone had 
assumed that General Eduardo Gomes, 
the cpposition candidate, would be an 
easy winner. A national hero, 4 true 
democrat, a leader in the resistance 
movement against the dictator, Brigadie 
Gomes carried out an electoral cam- 
paign on a grand scale, and his already 
legendary name wo a vast popularity 


in a few months. In him were placed all 


hopes for the creation of a progressive 
democracy in Brazil as well as for an 
honst administration. 

During his 15 years’ domination. Var- 
gas had, however, set up a_ political 
machinery comprising all branches of 
Federal, State and municipal adminis- 
tration, exercised by means of police 
oppression and through the State inter- 
veutores (federally-appointed governors), 
local mayors and other authorities. The 
machinery completely dominated Bra- 
zilian life by an ample distribution of 
favors and the exercise of oppressive 
vontrol. Besides, political leaders  op- 
posed to the dictatorship (whose activi- 
ties were cut off by a decree suspending 
political parties) had naturally lost con- 
tact with their electorates, and many 
were in exile. It must not be forgotten 
that both the press and the radio were 
strictly controlled by the Government. 
One month was not enough for the oppo- 
sition to overcome the advantages held 
by the official machine, which became a 
party—the PSD, or Social Democratic 
Party—one of the pillars of the Dutra 
candidacy. [The PSD bears no resem- 
blance to Social Democratic parties in 
other countries. | 

This candidacy was victorious because 
of a number of factors. In the first 
place, one must consider its origin and 
significance: General Dutra was Vargas’ 
War Minister even before the Fascist 
coup d'état in 1937, when Congress was 
closed down and the“New State” was 
founded—with a corporative constitution 
much like that of Salazar, Franco and 
Mussolini. The General himself gave the 
coup il 


strongest support, by lending 





Ex-Dictator Vargas 
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to it the Army’s prestige. Dutra’s sym- 
pathy for the Italian and German 
Fascist-Nazi régimes was notorious. In 


-short, he can best be defined as a die- 


hard reactionary, although he now con- 
fesses that he is an admirer of the 
democratic way of life. It is true, of 
course, according to latest news from 
Brazil, that he seems inclined to follow 
the nation’s tendency towards a demo- 
cratic constitution. 


Ix February, 1945, in view of growing 
opposition to his unpopular government, 
and in order to meet the challenge of 
ihe Resistance movement, led by General 
Gomes (against whose prestige the dic- 
tatorship did not dare to act), Vargas 
devised a plan to save himself and his 
followers. He launched Dutra’s candi- 
dacy as part of this plan. It was not 
his idea that his Minister should benefit 
in any way even if elected, as the two 
were no longer on very good terms, All 
he wanted was to split the armed forces, 
for his own benefit. But the General 
took the plan quite seriously and began 
to work intensively on his «wn campaign, 
although more than once he almost 
walked out of the ring, particularly when 
he saw that the dictator himself was 
doing his best—or his worst—to saboe 
tage Dutra’s election, while pretending 
to support him. 

Finally, when the dictatorship was 
overthrown by the armed forces—with 
Dutra’s help—the candidacy 
gained strength, and to it clung, as a 
last resort, the remnants of the former 
régime. The dictatorship’s machine had 
no choice but to support Dutra as the 
lesser evil, for, if Gomes should win, the 
remaining shreds of the earlier régime 
would have no chance of survival. Hence 
all reactionary forces in the country, in 
an attempt to avert 


latter’s 


Gomes’ victory, 
aligned themselves with Dutra. 

Because his principles were never 
clearly defined, General Dutra welcomed 
the support of all and sundry; and, since 
the main issue in his campaign had be- 
come the fight against “Communism,” 
he easily attracted a large number of 
powerful elements. 

While General Gomes repudiated the 
support of former “integralists” (greene 
shirts), who called themselves the 
“Popular Representation Party,” Dutra 
was only too glad to welcome them. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
decisive factors in Dutra’s favor was 
the Catholic vote. Although a devout 
Catholic himself. and a champion of the 
Church’s social principles, Gomes is a 
liberal and a democrat, opposed to the 
evils of clericalism; moreover, one of the 
issues in his campaign was religious 
freedom and tolerance. His genuinely 
democratic program was not favorably 
considered by the reactionary wing con- 
stituting the majority of the Catholic 
leaders. In his party (National Demo- 
cratic Union, or UDN) are a number of 
men who are personae won gratae to 
Catholics, that is, liberal elements of the 
Left; but there are also within the party 
some great Catholic leaders, one of whom 
polled a big vote for the Senate. 

General Dutra was much more clear- 
cut from the viewpoint of reactionary 
Catholics and, for that reason, orders 
were given to the effect that Dutra 
should be supported in the election; this 
support was decisive. 
port is 


(The same sup- 
given by Catholics of 
this type to Perén in Argeniina.) Curi- 
ously enough, the Masons also upheld 
Dutra’s candidacy. 


being 
being 


Big business—both Brazilian and for» 
eign—also contributed predominantly to- 
ward the result of the election. Brazil 
is emerging from agrarianism into an 
industrial civilization. During this tran- 
sition period, there loomed on the horizon 
new and powerful forces, which throve 
in the “New State” atmosphere, which 


was devoid of moral or legal restrictions, 
The last few years—particularly during 
the war—were especially propitious to 
the expansion of the Robber Barons, 
whose fortunes multiplied, thanks to in- 
flation and successive issues of paper 
money, illicit profits and legalized 
rackets. These profiteers were quite 
willing to do anything to save their 
skins. First they tried to save the dic- 
tatorship by setting up the so-called 
“queremista” (“We want Vargas’’) 
movement, the most ignominious and 
abject exploitation of the masses ever 
seen; it consisted in stirring the people, 
with the help of public funds and pri- 
vate contributions from the racketeers’ 
own well-filled pockets, in order to create 
the impression that the workers and the 
impoverished were spontaneously cam- 
paigning for the continuation of Vargas 
(who had been called “the poor man’s 
father’’). 

When this maneuver failed, it was 
decided, as a last resort, that Dutra’s 
candidacy must be supported—a last- 
minute decision which coincided with 
Vargas’ orders to his Labor Party also 
to support that candidacy. This so- 
called Labor Party, set up before the 
dictatorship was overthrown, became the 
axis of the “queremista” campaign. It 
follows a clearly reactionary, capitalist 
and paternalistic policy. 
the unions, 


Supported by 
controlled by the 
Ministry, it is a center for the falsest 
type of dictatorship propaganda and 
credits the Vargas regime with all the 
reforms won by the labor movement. 


* * 


Labor 


Sive by side with Brazilian financiers 
there also are foreign business forces 
justifiably feared that 
would not permit them to go on pur- 
suing their imperialist policies. 


which Gomes 
Foreign 
concerns which have exclusive control 
over land, sea, and air transportation, 
light and power supply, petroleum and 
the cotton industry, as well as other 
foreign forces, could not favor an authen- 
tic, socially-minded democracy in Brazil, 
such as was planned and sponsored by 
Gomes, although the latter repeatedly 
stated that his government would stimu- 
late foreign investments in Brazil. De- 
spite his stated internationalism i> finan- 
cial matters, Gomes is much too Bra- 






Sao Paolo, Rapidly Growing Brazilian City 


Democracy Won 


vilian to win the trust of those who 
would rather see the country in a con- 
dition of economic tutelage or colo- 
nialism. 

Another factor must be considered: 
the Communist Party. After ten years 
in jail, under humiliating circumstances, 
its leader, Captain Luiz Carlos Prestes, 
was released as a result of the people’s 
rebellion against the dictatorship—a re- 
bellion which freed the press and forced 
the dictator to grant amnesty to po- 
litical prisoners and to decree elections, 
among other measures of a democratic 
nature. As soon as he was freed, 
Prestes started a collaborationist policy 
in the CP, and joined the Labor Party 


in the “queremista” bloc, It had been 
expected that he would side with the 
democratic forces in order to overthrow 
the dictatorship and thus contribute to 
the formation of a democratic régime 
in which the CP would take part; in- 
stead, Prestes prolonged the life-span of 
the dictatorship. Preaching respect for 
Jaw, order and authority, he spoke in 
favor of a slow transition toward de- 
defended political collabora- 
tionism with the dictatorship and the 
“progressive bourgeoisie,’ and gave 
throughout the impression that his ace 
tions were nothing but a deliberate 
maneuver aimed at gaining time either 
for the building of his party or for 
conquering power in alliance with 
Vargas. 


mocracy, 


Hence he stated that in his opinion 
there was no difference between the two 
candidates; and at the very end, in the 
eleventh hour, he decided to promote 
a third candidate. This candidate, En- 
gineer Yeddo Fiuza, was chosen for no 
other reason than that Prestes wanted 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Gen. Dutra, President of Brazil 


THE NEW LEA. 
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| raveling Under Army Orders 


emberg I collected some exper- 
iences of army life. Of course, 
these little impressions are literally 
nothing compared with those the boys 
have had fighting this war to its vic- 
torious end, and I wish it to be under- 
stood that this is merely irresponsible 
civilian griping. Yet, it may contribute 
somewhat to the discussion on the ad- 
visability of having peace-time military 
service. Anyone who still insists that a 
military “education” makes better citi- 
zens should take a little trip under 
army orders. 


A S a byproduct of my trip to Nur- 


First of all it is amazing how much 
of the army life and set-up, irrespective 
of national peculiarities, is truly inter- 
national and to some degree found in 
all armies. We are supposed to have 
fought this war, among other things, 
against what is generally termed Prus- 
sian military arrogance. But we have 
quite apt imitators of that arrogance in 
our own army, especially among 
“chicken colonels” (full colonels with the 
eagle on their shoulders, the disrespect- 
ful GI term for this stately bird being 
“chicken.”) One scene for illustration: 
I flew to Europe tegether with a Navy 
officer in uniform whereas I was travel- 
ing in civilian clothes. In Frankfort 
we went to the USFET headquarters in 
the former IG Farben building, the ad- 
ministration center of the big German 
chemical trust, which by the most ad- 
mirable pin-point bombing had _ been 
saved for our headquarters; five hun- 
dred feet from it houses have been ut- 
terly destroyed but this huge modern 
building stands unscathed. All streets 
approaching it have been declared mili- 
tary thoroughfares, the entire area 
where it stands is fenced-in and highly 
guarded. My Navy officer travel com- 
panion went into the building to inquire 
about the car that was to take us to 
Nuremberg, while I, perhaps a little 
provocatively in my “mufti” outfit, 
walked up and down within the highly 
guarded military enclosure. 
Up comes a “chicken” colonel, looks 
at me and shouts in the very best Prus- 
sian tradition: 

“Whattt arre you doingg heerre?” 

Irked by his presumptuous Prussian 
tone, I said: 

“Who wants to know?” 

The colonel gasped, caught his breath, 
and shouted louder still: 


“You speak English, Are you an 
American?” 

Tes 

“Then you recognize my rank, don’t 
you?” 


“Yes, I do. So what?” 

The colonel gasped again and shouted 
once more: 

“Show me your papers!” 

“Not unless you ask me in a civil 
tone.” 

He did tone down a little, saw my 
War Department credential, and stalked 
off, still muttering under his breath. 

He represented an unfortunately not 
too rare type of officers who are very 
insistent on their privileges, who, as the 
GI says, “pull their rank” at all times 
and over everybody, for whom there are 
at most army headquarters no less than 
three officers messes: one for company 
8rade officers (lieutenants and captains), 
one for field grade officers (majors and 
lieutenant-colonels) and one for staff 
Officers, from colonel upward including 
all the generals. 

Therefore any soldier will learn that 
an army is, and by its very nature must 
be, a truly undemocratic organization; 
he has to unlearn every democratic con- 
teption of human values, of human dig- 
nity, of human merits. To send every 
American generation through that 
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Does Military Training Make Beiter Citizens? 


By Gerhart H. Seger 


Former member of German Reichstag; just returned from Nuremberg, Germany 


school of militarism would indeed be the 


contrary of making better citizens. 
* ~ * 


Wuen you travel under army orders, 
your “basic order” is a document of no 
mean proportions. Mine consisted of 668 


words and numbers, some of them re- . 


flecting army bureaucratic arrange- 
ments, for instance the order number 
under which the travel costs are charge- 
able to the government: “601-1 P 432-02 
21260425.S 99-999.” Army travel orders 
are everything; they entitle you to 
transportation, to eat at army messes, 
to be billeted in army quarters, to get 
a ration card for the post-exchanges, 
the only places in the European (or 
any other) theatre where you can buy 
smokes or candies or soap and other ne- 
cessities. Wherever you go the travel 
order is asked for first, so you get 
plenty of copies because everybody re- 
lieves you of one copy. 

As a civilian, you are classed with 
the officers, and, needless to say, the 
worlds of the enlisted men and non-coms 
and that of the officers are further 
apart than the earth and the moon (the 
GI’s being on the moon). There are 
officers, of course, who will occasionally 
associate with enlisted men and be nice 
to them but in doing so violate army 
tradition. There are, in Paris for in- 
stance, a few places where officers and 
men will go together; there are USO 
shows and Red Cross clubs which of- 
ficers and men share but those are the 
exceptions in army life. You live gen- 
erally in one world or the other, and 
rarely the twain can meet. Another 
lesson in democracy to make better 
citizens. 

A civilian traveling under army or- 
ders learns the favorite pastime of army 
life: “Sweating it out.” The expressive 
GI language has coined the most ex- 
quisite term covering army life: “Hurry 
up and wait!” You are told to be there 
at 7 A.M. sharp. You are. You wait, 
after you rushed there, and by 12 o’clock 
noon somebody appears on the horizon. 
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Speaking of Obsolescence 


Unreliability, sudaen shanges, red tape 


—another lesson in civic virtues. 
a cm a 


From Frankfurt, A. M., seat of USFET 
headquarters, to Nuremberg the distance 
is a mere 201 kilometers, about 1606 
miles. But the time it takes for a 
document to travel between these two 
places You can comfortably travel by 
foot the entire distance and still get 
there way ahead of the order you have 
been waiting for. 

In short: if some of our military 
organizations were a private enterprise 
they could not stay in business for a 
week. The army decided to open a GI 
university in Biarritz, France; a splen- 
did idea, and it has become a success- 
ful institution—not because but in spite 
of the army. When it started the army 
rushed professors from all over the 
country in a terrific hurry to England; 


Courtesy Chicago Sun. 


none of the professors was vermitted to 
finish what he was doing, the speed 
from the US to England was breath- 
taking. Then, in England, the. still 
breathless teachers were given time 
to catch their breath: they sat around, 
in a ~™s) primitive camp, for no less 
than four solid weeks before anything 
further happened. Hurry up—and wait! 

it is a formidable psychological riddle. 
The very same American people, who in 
civilian life were capable, reliable, punc- 
tual, thrifty, conscientious—as soon as 
they don uniferm and get caught in 
the routine of army life they are apt 
to be inefficient, unreliable, unpunctun>\ 
wasteful, contemptuous of ether peo 
rights, and of human dignity. 

I have seen but little of army life, 
and in a privileged position at that. 
But from here on nobody is going to 
tell me that it makes for better citizen- 
ship; quite to the contrary! 








An Editorial— 


UNO Being Weighed in the Balance 


AST week we said that the new 
L United Nations Organization will 
be tested from the start. We shall 
soon know whether it is merely another 
League of Nations or whether it is a 
world union with a will and power to act. 
It took only a few days to show in what 
form the test will come. It is now pos- 
sible to foretell on what sort of issue 
the new “world federation” will rise or 
fall. 

When Seyed Hassan Taquizadeh, the 
delegate from Iran, arose to address the 
Assembly in London on January: 15, more 
than one member must have thought of 
the day in 1935 when Haile Salassie ap- 
peared before a similar body of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. Both men 
represented member nations which were 
helpless. They could not speak with the 
authority of great armies and navies 
behind them. Both pleaded somewhat 
desperately for understanding and sup- 
port. Each spoke for a country that vas 
in process of domination by a great 
power which was represented in the 
assembly of the nations. 

The League of Nations disregarded the 
plea of the slender, eloquent, black- 
bearded man from Africa. The decision 
against action may have seemed an un- 
important thing. Why should the great 
powers suffer any penalty because far- 
off Abyssinia had been wronged? But 
what happened to that little man, to that 
little country, was the test of the world 
union. Within a few months came fail- 


ure in Spain. Inaction was a sign of 
permanent paralysis. Refusal to defend 
the small and the weak brought on com- 
plete wreckage of what had pretended 
to be the world’s defense against war. 
Because it could not serve the purposes 
of justice for such countries as Ethiopia 
or stop Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia it was burnt up in the flames of 
war. 

What is now taking place runs closely 
parallel to the events of those days. 
Delegations from 51 powers sit together 
in London. Among them is the USSR, 
a mighty power which is accustomed to 
have its way with small neighboring 
nations. It operates more successfully 
than did Mussolini and Hitler because it 
not only over-rides its neighbors and 
makes them serve its purposes, but it 
has all over the world apologists who 
are successful in persuading vast num- 
bers of people that what it does is right 
and good. And this great power, with 
its delegation taking a prominent part 
in organizing a world federation, is at 
this moment engaged in conquest of a 
section of Iran. 

This man from the Middle East spoke 
timorously before the “parliament of 
mankind.” He wished to be “permitted 
to utter a few words.” He desired to 
save the great assembly from the trouble 
of dealing with the woes of his little 
land. But his people are passing through 
“a most anxious time.” This, surely, is 
the sort of thing which the UNO was 


created to prevent. All that he wants 
is the right, if justice cannot be served 
in any other way, to bring the troubles 
of his countrymen before the represent- 
atives of all nations. 

The speech, we are told, “drew only 
a few cheers.” Delegates on the floor 
refused to act upon it or to express any 
opinion about it. In the lobbies, how- 
ever, it was the center of discussion. 
One gets the feeling from the reports 
that the delegates had a sens of its fate- 
ful importance. They know that they 
shall be judged according to their deal- 
ings with Iran and Java or whatever 
weak and helpless people appeals to 
them to right an injustice and to arbi- 
trate a conflict. If we get nothing but 
procrastination and fine words—then we 
shall know that again the world has been 
deceived, a great hope left unf:"filled. 





GENERAL MARSHALL, to avoid 
repetition of the experience of Pat 
Hurley, whose efforts to solve the Chin- 
nese problem was sabotaged by pro- 
Soviet career men in the State Depart- 
ment, has placed two reliable Army 
officers in the Far Eastern section of the 
State Department to check up, and five 
trusted stenographers in his Embassy. 


NEW NKVD HEAD.—General Sergei 
Krugleff replaced Marshal Lavrenti 
Beria as chief of the Soviet secret po- 
lice, once called the GPU, now the 
NKVD, the most omnipotent and omni- 
present police force in the world’s his- 
tory, not excepting the Okrana or the 
Gestapo. 








r HE Arabs 


their own and base their claim on 


claim Palestine to be 


the following grounds: 

1—Possession: If possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, then, surely, Pales*ine 
is Arab. The Arabs took Palestine by 
Allenby. 
A.D. 
They 
Jewish 


conquest as did Joshua and 
They took full 


and 


possession in 636 


have been there ever since. 


did not wrest from 


hands, 


Greeks. 


the country 
but from those of the Byzantine 
This Arab 


continuous, the 


possession has been 


thirteen 


efore, for over 
centuries. Though the Turks governed 
Palestine for about four hundred years, 
its population remained Arab and its 


government was carried on through Arab 


intermediaries. This, Arab political con 


trol during the Turkish era, though in- 
direct, was continuous. In 1918, Arab 
troops played their alloted part on Al 
lenby’s right flank and were the first t 
enter Damascus under Faisal. It must 
be clear, therefore, that the Arabs have 
inhabited and governed Palestine both 
directly and indirectiy from 656 to 1918 
A.) vhnicn constitute 1 clear and an 
unchallenged title 


2-—Populatior: Besides uninterrupt 


ed Arab ownership of Palestine exceed- 


ine thirteen centuries, there is the factor 
of population. The 
life in 
matter of 


Arab complexion of 
Palestine has been clear, if the 


population counts for any- 


thing. The Jews were so thoroughly cut 
off from the Holy Land that they formed 
only one-tenth and the Arabs nine-tenths 
of the Balfour 


his Declaration. Balfour had the temer- 


population when made 
ity to speak negatively of the Arab nine- 
tenths as “ron-Jewish.” Americans who 
may think that 


today, by Jews will be surprised to learn 


Palestine is inhabited, 
that, after 25 years of relentless Zionist 
immigration, backed by British bayonets, 
the present ration is one-third Jews and 
two-thirds Arab. In this connection, it 
may be apropos to refer to the Zionist 
program of attempting to convert the 
once -nine-tenths and present two-thirds 
Arab population into a minority. 
3—-Culture: When the Arabs in- 
vaded Palestine its speech was Syriac, a 
daughter language of Aramaic, and not 
Hebrew. So complete was the Jewish 
evacuation of Palestine and so thorough 
was its un-Jewishness, that even in the 
time of Christ the Jews themselves spoke 
Aramaic, which was the mother tongue 
their arrival, the 


of Jesus. Soon after 


Arabs Arabicized Palestine in speech, 
religion, customs and folk-lore. The Holy 
Land still bears this Arabic stamp which 
the Jews are endeavoring to efface. Sym- 
Jewish 
Arab Al 


Mosque of 


bolic is the replacement of the 
Temple of Solomon by the 
Haram Al Sharif or the 


Omar. The 300,000,000 Moslems of the 





Children Load Water Containers 
on Donkey 


By Khalil Totah 
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Dr. Khalil Totah was principal of the Arab College in Palestine for the training 
of teachers. In 1926 he received his Ph.D. at Columbia for a thesis on “Contributions 


of the Arabs to Education.’ 


From 1926 to 1944 Totah was in charge of educational 


work carried on by the Society of Friends of Palestine. One of his books deals with 


“Palestine, a Decade of Development.” 


of the Institute of Arab-American Affairs. 
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At present Dr. Totah is Executive Director 








The Holy City of Palestine 


world turn first to Mecca as the object 
of their devotion and then to Jerusalem. 


Besides, there is an important Arab 
Christian element to consider. In Pales- 
tine, Lebanon, Syria, Trans-dordan, Iraq 
and Egypt there are thousands of 
Arabic-speaking Christians who have 
serious claims on Palestine as_ their 


Holy Land. The Christian Arabs have 
irrevocably joined hands with their Mos- 
Jem brothers in their fear of and oppo- 
sition to Zionist ambitions. 

With such a long uninterrupted pos- 
session, therefore, supplemented by Arab 
majority and a dominant Arab culture, 
the Arabs object with righteous indig- 
nation to Jewish claims which are based 
on nothing but sentiment 
ambition. 


and national 


* o * 


Tue Arabs feel that the Zionists in 
particular, and their 
and in 
them 


supporters in Eu- 
general, are 
grieviously. In 


rope America in 
these 


days of democracy, of self-government, 


wronging 


the Arabs believe that Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine is their business and 
not that 
The Arabs note, for example, that immi- 
gration into the United States is con- 
Britain 
and Russia. As things are, Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine is regulated not 
only without, but against Arab consent. 
Such a policy, the Arabs consider, is the 
negation of democracy. 

No self-respecting nation would put 
up with the treatment the Palestine 
Arabs are receiving. The Arabs in Pales- 
tine are being denied all political rights. 
After twenty-five years of British trus- 
teeship, the Arabs have no voice in the 
administration of their country. They 
have nothing to say about taxation, no 
control over government expenditures, 
or the appointment of officials. The Brit- 
ish and the Zionists are to blame; for 
Zionism has been, so far, successful in 
blocking every British attempt at a be- 
ginning of self-government in the Holy 
Land. In 1935, the Colonial Office made 
serious efforts to establish a Legislative 
Council made up of Arabs and Jews, but 
the scheme was defeated in the House 
of Commons through Zionist interfer- 
ence. The Jews are clamoring for a 
democratic state in Palestine, but not 
until such time as the Arabs are in the 
minority. If democracy is desirable at 


of England and of America. 


trolled by America and not by 


all in Palestine, it is desirable at once. 
If a democratic states is the goal in 
Palestine, why should it wait until the 
Arab votes are neutralized? 

Such reasoning and such tactics should 
disturb the conscience and moral sensi- 
tiveness of the Jews and their backers. 
Unfortunately it does not. This dual 
standard of conceding justice to the Jews 
and denying it to the Arabs, must be 
eonsidered unusual. Zionist apologists 
usually befog and confuse the issue by 
shifting the emphasis from the moral, 
human and political rights of the Arabs 
in their own land, to the flimsy aspect 
of economics. To Arabs, it is a question 
of right or wrong; it concerns political 
rights and not economic development. 
The Arabs refuse to be budged from 
their political position’ which entitles 
them to the control of Palestine. 

As a concession, however, it may be 
well to devote some space to Jewish 
trumpeting of benefits- the Arabs are 
reaping from Zionism. First and fore- 
most in this picture comes the question 
of Arab labor. The Jews repeatedly state 
that they are raising the standard of 
Arab labor. How true this is may be 
gathered from the fact that Arab labor 
is constitutionally excluded from the 
Jands acquired by the Keren Kaymet or 
the Jewish National Foundation. Such 
lands, however, once they slip out of 
Arab hands, can never be re-purchased, 
This exclusion of Arab labor strikes at 
the very roots of pretended economic 
benefits to the Arab population. The 
Jews want every possible job reserved 
for a new immigrant who will swell 
Jewish numbers and hasten the day when 
the Jews become a majority. It is noth- 
ing but cant and hypocrisy for the Jews 
to pretend that Zionism is for the good 
of the Arabs. Its very being is so de- 
signed to humiliate the Arab, to make 
him of no political and economic conse- 
quence and ultimately to displace him. 

In the great economic concession of 
the Rutenberg Schme and the Dead Sea, 
the Arabs have no share. The big con- 
tracting firm of Solel Bonneh has noth- 
ing for the Arabs except perhaps the 
erumbs that fall under the table. In a 
word, the Zionist program is for the Jew 
and not the Arab. It is only the un- 
informed and the naive who are led to 
believe that the case is otherwise. 

Much is being made in Jewish prop- 
aganda of the medical facilities which 


are being extended to the Arabs. What- 
social services are ministering to 
Arab needs are being carried on mainly 
by Government agencies from public tax- 
ation. Christian missionary bodies con- 
iribute much to Arab welfare. Accord- 
ing to a study made of this subject by 
Dr. Canaan of Jerusalem, more Jews 
attend these Christian institutions than 
Arabs attend Jewish hospitals. 

As to schools, the Jews have their own 
system and so do the Arabs. There is 
very little crossing of this dual system 
of education. The Arabs get no benefit 
schools for the 
Hebrew is the medium of 
nstruction. There are always exceptions 
and these are exaggerated and over-pub- 
licized in Zionist propaganda. Too often 
do Zionists make the claim that the in- 
erease of Arab population in Palestine 
js due to their beneficence. In refuta- 
this it may be stated that the 
pivotal fact in the Arab increase of pop- 


evei 


Jewish sufficient 


that 


from 


reason 


TWio?r of 


the discontinuance of Turkish 
military conscription. Secondly, the anti- 


viation is 


malarial campaign is carried on by the 


Palestine Government and not by th¢ 


Jewish Agency. Whatever the Jews do 
along these lines they do for their own 
colonies and vot for the conntry in gen- 


eval. The water supply usalem, for 
instance, financed | 
Britain to the Palesti 
The interest is met by taxation and not 


by Jewish contributions. 


loan from 


was 


uovernment, 


‘ « ~ 


To return to the subject of population 
increase, it is relevant to point to the 
increase in Egypt from approximately 
6,000,000 in 1882 to the present 16,000,- 
000. Surely, the Zionists cannot claim 
credit for that. The truth is that the 
Arab world is progressing politically, 
economically and socially. It is going 
to continue with or without the Zionists. 
Jt is not intended to belittle Jewish ef- 
forts and achievements, but it is sufficient 
to add that they are not designed for 
Arab welfare. 

The Arab World—Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 
tine and Trans-Jordan—has been feeling 
the surge of an awakening for about a 
century. The first World War give this 
Arab renaissance a new and marked im- 
petus. The second World War gave it 
organization and a sense of direction. 
This new Arab consciousness is finding 
expression in the Arab League with 
headquarters in Cairo. When each Arab 
country spoke alone its voice was not 
heeded by the West. Now it speaks in 


unison and Europe and America do listen. 
Vis-a-vis Zionism, it may be stated with 
certainty, that no matter what internal 
differences may divide the different Arab 
states, they are all united in fearing and 
opposing militant Zionism. For one thing, 
(Continued on Page Fourteer’ 
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Palestine Belongs to the Arabs ——The Case Against Zionism 
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A Nation in Exile— The Case for Zionism 
By M. Z. Frank 


HERE are two major faults in 
Trai Totah’s argument. First, he 

treats a highly complicated subject 
on an elementary, almost primitive level. 
Second, he represents a type of national- 
jism—unfortunately predominant among 
Arabs today—which has no interest in 
the welfare of the common masses of 
the people whose cause it espouses. That, 
in the course of his discussion, Mr. Totah 
distorts past and present history is only 
a minor shortcoming. 

Mr. Totah is a Palestinian Christian 
Arab, an educated man who has mixed 
with Jews. He ought to know frou his 
New Testament that Christ lived and 
worked in a Jewish society. And yet he 
expounds the argument that at the time 
of Christ the Jews had already “com- 
pletely evacuated” Palestine by speaking 
Aramaic and not Hebrew. The Talmud 
is written in Aramaic. Does that make 
it part of Syriac literature? Is Sholem 
Asch not a Jewish writer because his 
vehicle is Yiddish—originally a German 
dialect? Is Maurice Schwartz a German 
actor? 

Mr. Totah is no doubt acquainted with 
the oldest Jewish agricultural colonies in 
Palestine which were founded in the 
1880’s under Turkish rule by Jewish 
students in Russian universities. Of what 
imperialism were they the agents? And 
yet Mr, Totah blandly states that ‘Zion- 
ism was conceived as an agent of im- 
perialism.” 


“The Arabs,” says Mr. Totah, “took 
Palestine by conquest as did Joshua and 
Allenby.” 

This reference to Joshua is charming 
and smacks of the scholarly discourse 
contained in Ibn-Saud’s letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The Jews have long 
outgrown the concept of Joshua. Has 
Mr. Totah? I don’t believe even the 
most orthodox Jew would advance the 
conquest by Joshua as the moral ground 
for the Jewish possession of Palestine. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, David—as the Psalmist 
rather than the King—and the whole 
gamut of great names connected with 
the spiritual contribution the Jews in 
Palestine made to human civilization are 
mentioned far more often than Joshua, 
But Joshua did not merely conquer Pales- 
tine—he brought his people with him 
(assuming the biblical account to be en- 
tirely accurate). Allenby did not. If 
Mr. Totah really believes that mere con- 
quest such as Joshua’s or Allenby’s 
grants the right of full possession, then 
the issue is simple: the British took 
Palestine from the Turks and gave it 
to the Jews. That would make the Arab 
ease pretty weak. 

“The Arab case in Palestine, however, 
is much stronger than that, and Mr. 
Totah hardly does it justice. The Arab 
ease is plain, they are there and they 
have a right to stay there. It is not 
necessary to bolster up such a strong 
ease by spurious history. 

“In 1918,” says Mr. Totah, “Arab 
troops played their allotted part on Al- 
lenby’s right flank.” Judging by the 
aecount in Lawrence’s Revolt in the 
Desert, that part was neither great nor 
glorious and the Palestine Arabs had 
ho part in it. 

Mr. Totah glosses over the fact that 
the Arabs lost Palestine soon after they 
conquered it, but he claims special his- 
toric rights for the Arabs because the 
Turks governed the country “through 
Arab intermediaries.” 

I am not inclined to attach too much 
importance to historic rights per sé. 
What matters in the Palestine problem 
is not so much that the Jews have a 
historic claim on the country through 
Uninterrupted attachment and the main- 
taining of token settlements at all pe- 
Tiods in history. What matters is the 
Psychological and moral effect of the 
Jew’s belief in those rights. It is be- 
Cause the Jews who went to Palestine 
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Zionists Claim Tel-Aviv Is World's Most Modern City 


inherited a love for it that they made 
a better success as pioneers than did 
Jewish pioneers anywhere else under 
more favorable conditions. 

The Jewish case is unique in al) re- 
spects including that of Palestine. But 
when one leaves out of account the pe- 
culiar position of the Jewish people as a 
nation-in-exile whose nationhood is a 
matter of dispute and the historic con- 
nection of the Jews with Palestine, one 
ean find elsewhere analogies to the Arab- 
Jewish problem in Palestine which may 
help us to understand it better. 


* * * 


* OMPLICATED as the Palestine prob- 
lem is further by imperial rivalries and 
the immense gulf separating the Jews 
and the Arabs in cultural development 
and social outlook, it is basically one of 
a conflict between two peoples for the 
possession of the same country. Of the 
two, one people is already established in 
the country, the other is in the process 
of moving in. Such conflicts are not un- 
known in history. Canada and South 
Africa are fairly recent examples. In 
both cases there finally emerged a bi- 
national state in which the older pop- 
ulation had to be content with a guar- 
antee of its civil and national rights as 
equal partners in the commonwealth but 
had to forego its claim to exclusive pos- 
session. One may understand and appre- 
ciate the resentment of a people when 
the character of the country it has been 
wont te consider its own is changing. 
But it is not in the interest of human 
progress to make that resentment the 
decisive factor at all times. There are 
often more important considerations 
which ought to take precedence. 

The British settlers who came to Can- 
ada could not claim the same historic 
rights as do the Jews in Palestine. Nor 
was their need as great. Yet their pres- 
sure proved stronger than the resent- 
ment of the French-Canadians and the 
reluctance of the British colonial officials 
who did not like to have trouble on their 
hands. The case of the French-Cana- 
dians was stronger than that of the 
Arabs in Palestine: in the first place, 
they had made better use of the coun- 
try’s resources; in the second place, it 
was their only homeland, while the Arabs 
of Palestine are a mere section of the 
vast underpopulated Arab world. If 
Palestine should become predominantly 


Jewish, there would still be Arab majori- 
ties in Iraq, Syria, Saudi-Arabia, Egypt, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Yemen and 
some smaller states. It is only in Pales- 
tine that they would lose their majority 
status. Why should the majority status 
of the Palesine Arabs be more precious 
to the cause of justice and humanity 
than that of any other small section 
of any people anywhere else? 

In the long run, Canada and South 
Africa gained from the influx of British 
settlers who could make better and fuller 
use of the potentialities of the two re- 
spective countries, for the benefit of the 
newcomers as well as the resisters. In 
a much more pronounced degree, the 
same is taking place in Palestine. 

The analogy I am drawing is, as the 
reader will note, with Canada and South 
Africa at the formative stages of their 
history. Today both countries have shut 
their doors to newcomers. And so, for 
that matter, has the United States. It 
is customary in certain liberal circles 
and, still more, in reactionary anti-Zion- 
ist circles, to compare the case of open- 
ing Palestine’s doors with those of the 
United States, Canada and South Africa 
or Australia, today. I am not suggest- 
ing for a moment that there is either 
justice, kindness or wisdom in the pres- 
ent policy of closed doors. But I wish 
to point out some important differences 
between the case of the United States 
or Canada and the case of Palestine. 

On the moral and legal side, the United 
States, Canada—or Australia—are full- 
fledged civilized countries with a popula- 
tion that can be, and is, left to judge for 
itself its best interests as they are 
affected by immigration; furthermore, 
those countries were never set aside by 
international agreement for any specific 
immigration or for immigration gen- 
erally; no outside population has made 
any investments in them in toil, treasure, 
skill and blood on the strength of an 
international agreement. On the mere 
realistic side, the above-mentioned coun- 
tries are in a position to enforce their 
policies. The most advanced countries 
of the Arab Middle East—Egypt and 
Syria-Lebanon—may be able to enforce 
an immigration policy, but they are not 
by any standard in the forefront of 
civilization, least of all by the standard 
of the concern their rulers show for the 
well-being of their peoples. As for Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine, the asser- 
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tion commonly made and contained also 
in Mr. Totah’s article, that it is sup- 
ported by British bayonets, is, mildly 
speaking, outdated. On the contrary, a 
full-sized British army, navy and air- 
force are mobilized to keep Jewish im- 
migrants out of Palestine—and not very 
successfully at that. All competent ob- 
servers agree that if the Jews of Pales- 
tine were left to themselves, they could 
come to an understanding with the Arabs 
in Palestine and elsewhere, without re- 
course to arms. But to speak today of 
any part of the Middle East as left to 
itself is hardly realistic. 

One more word about historic rights. 
The Arabs, in the glorious periods of 
their history, made their contributions 
to civilization in countries outside of 
Palestine; Palestine was never an Arab 
state by itself—as an Arab country it 
was a!ways part of a larger unit. Pales- 


tine’s importance to human history is 
due to the Jews. That, however, does 
not in itself give the Jews the right 
to take possession of Palestine—it is 
merely one of the many factors, and not 


the most important one at that. Nor 
does it any reason for denying the Arabs 
their full national as well as civil, in- 
dividual and veligious rights in Pales- 
tine 

* * * 


Mx. TOTAH shows a lofty disdain for 
“the flimsy aspect of economics.” Zion- 
ists like to talk about their co-operative 
and collective golonies — even Zionist 
Babbits do. Therein lies the deep gulf 
separating Zionism from the currently 
dominant form of Arab nationalism. Mr. 
Totah merely pays lip-service to prog- 
ress in general, but fails to tell us of 
any efforts made or even contemplated 
by the movement he represents for or- 
ganizing Arab trade unions, health serv- 
ices, schools, for abolishing the evils of 
usury and share-cropping etc., etc. He 
seems to be more concerned with what 
he calls “the question of right or wrong” 
and “political rights.” 

“Political rights” for whom? The right 
of feudal lords to create a sawdust em- 
pire of an underpopulated, disease-rid- 
den, poverty-stricken region stretching 
from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic? 
Mr. Totah objects to a Jewish Palestine 
as creating a wedge in the Arab world. 
Even if the most ambitious dreams of 
the extremist Zionists should be realized 
and a Jewish State is established on both 
sides of the Jordan, Iraq, with its bare 
3,500,000, Syria and Saudi Arabia would 
still be contiguous and communication 
with Egypt across the Ked Sea or the 
Mediterranean quite easy. How far must 
an underpopulated empire stretch? 

“It is nothing but cant and hypocrisy,” 
says Mr. Totah, “for the Jews to pre- 
tend that Zionism is for good of the 
Arabs.” Quite right. But Zionism was 
not launched “for the good of the Arabs.” 
All we claim is that it has indirectly 
benefited the Arabs and it is capable 
of benefiting them still more when an 
understanding is reached between the 
two peoples. Such understanding does 
exist in Palestine on a local basis, but 
not between Zionism and the Arab 
League—or the recognized Arab leader- 
ship in Palestine. 

Zionism is “for the good of” the Jews. 
Zionists would wish that there were more 
of the kind of Arab nationalism which is 
“for the good of the Arabs.” We could 
then get together more easily. 

National movements may be progres- 
sive or reactionary. A great deal de- 
pends on “the flimsy aspect of econom- 
ics.” Still more depends on the attitude 
of the movement towards that “flimsy 
aspect.” Where a national movement is 
widespread and has deep roots in the 
masses of the people, it has many facets. 
There is the Zionism of the sewing cir- 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Political Forces in Postwar Economy 
Review by RUBIN GOTESKY 
A PRICE FOR PEACE. By Antonin Basch. Columbia University Press, New York. 


1945. 24 pp. $2.50. 


N owapays books on the economics of international affairs often contain much 
grandiloquent moral advice, formidable arrays of statistical data, and large generaliza- 
tions on sound economic practice, but somehow they usually disregard the omnipresent 
and all-important fact of political objectives or “political forces,’ even when mention 


is eagerly made of them from time to time. 


Dr. Basch’s new book, A Price for Peace, is a recent, professorial example of this 
tendency. His pontifications take the following form: 

International multilateral economic agreements, not unilateral acts, are neces- 
sary, if world economy is to be established on a sound basis. German and European 
economy are inseperably linked for prosperity or economic crisis. The formation of 
eastern and western blocs of nations will produce disastrous results for world peace 
and economic stability. A re-orientation of European economy, particularly with the 


toward autarchy must be destroyed to 
effectuate a prosperous Europe. Great 
Britain must be aided to regain her pre- 
war status in international trade in or- 
der to help continental “urope both re- 
establish itself economically and advance 
far beyond its prewar status. Europe 
ought to be organize into voluntary re- 
gional groups in order to create better 
division of production as well as to ex- 
pand its trade possibilities. Regionalism 
will permit the moving of high-cost in- 
dustries to low-cost areas, the industriali- 
zation of depressed areas and the crea- 
tion of a TVA in the Danube basin. 

In addition to such advice, Dr. Basch 
points an academic finger at the whole- 
sale destruction by Worle War II of 
European economy and to the wide- 
spread inflation bringing in its train the 
Apocalyptic Twins: Famine and Epi- 
demic. Naturally one is compelled to 
admit that he is well acquainted with 
contemporary conditions in Europe, a 
conclusion made more emphatic by a 
few, well-chosen facts. For example, he 
insists, not without point, that the needs 
of Europe can not be satisfied by the 
$2,000,000,000 at present at the disposal 
of UNRRA. The last war, which was 
far less destructive, required a contri- 
bution from abroad of nearly $12,000, 
000,000 during the years 1919 and 1920. 
Again, he recognizes in a footnote that 
if projected plans for dismembering Ger 
many and destroying its industries are 
carried through, the result will be not 
merely to create a permanent situation 
of “mass unemployment, mass under 
nourishment and perpetual political ten- 
sion,” but to reduce to improbability the 
chances of European and world recovery. 

Who, however, is to carry into effect 
Dr. Basch’s recommendations, assuming, 
of course, that they are the right ones? 
His answer is naturally the Great Pow- 


———— DIVINITY? FUDGE! —_—— 


Hirohito Says He Is Really Noi 
Divine. —Newspaper headline. 
Pease do not bow before me, 
| Oh, good people, don’t adore me! 
| Just a nod would be quite fine 
\I want no genuflection 
|Ner low bends in my direction, 
| For I’m really not divine. | 


| 1 don’t know how it got started 
|Or by whom it was imparted, 
But the notion wasn’t mine. 
| it occurred that, rather oddly, 
| People thought that I was godly, 
Though I’m really not divine. 


|My great g:anddad or his pappy | 
|May have been the guilty Jappy 
Who began the sacred line 
And somehow got us into 
| All this mix-up over Shinto, 
Yet /’m really not divine. | 





/I'm an ordinary mortal 

Who can cry and who can chortle. 
To be more, I’ve no design. 

{ am friendly and forgiving 

And quite happy to be living, 
But I’m really not divine! 








——$Aichard Armour — 
10 





ers of the World: Great Britain, the 
USSR and the United States. The naive, 
then, may want to know why the Great 
Powers are not ‘ollowing Dr. Basch’s 
advice. Dr. Basch himself provides the 
answer. He says the “main problems 
will not be decided by experts and tech- 
nicians, but by political forces.” 

Why has he not taken his own sound 
advice to heart and analyzed the “polit- 
ical forces” before making any economic 
proposals? We do not know, but we 
can say the following: 

If Dr. Basch had taken his ewn good 
advice, he would not have soft-soaped 
the role of the Soviets in Europe, par- 
ticularly in preventing the development 
of a Danubian TVA, in aggravating the 
already critical situation in Europe by 
dismantling large parts of Europe’s in- 
dustry under its control and transport- 
ing them to Soviet Russia and by mak- 
ing excessive reparation demands on the 
3alkan countries under its control; or 
the role of Britain and the United States 
in agreeing to such ruinous policies for 
Europe as spheres of influence for the 
conquering powers, dismembering Ger- 
many and dismantling its industry and 
agreeing to reparations at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

He might have foreseen the inevitabil- 
ity of the formation of western and east- 
ern blocs or considered their formation, 
at least, as a live possibility worth dis 
cussing from the point of view of mak- 
ing recommendations to ameliorate such 
a “disastrous” combination, as he consid- 
ers it, in case it occurred. Had he fore- 
seen the likelihood of such blocs he 
would have considered not merely a Pan- 
Europe but a Danubian TVA and volun- 
tary regional organizations as Utopian. 
Finally he would not have viewed so 
complacently the dismemberment and de- 
industrialization of Germany as being in 
the interests of European security and 
world peace. 

In other words, if Dr. Basch had con- 
stantly kept these “political forces” in 
his mind’s eye, he would have written 
another book, better adapted to the 
economics of contemporary and future 
prosperity and crisis or peace and war. 
The volumnious statistics (often useful 
for other purposes), the grandiloquent 
moral advice, the Alice-in-Wonderland 
optimism and the large generalizations 
on sound economic practice would not 
seem so unhumorously irrelevant. Last- 
ly, the dull, stiff style of writing would 
not have been so depressing. 
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Review by DANIEL EASTMAN 
DESERT EPISODE. By George Green- 
field. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Tus is a novel about El Alamein, 


the battle that ended Germany’s bid for 
Mediterranean power. It was written by 
a British officer who was attached to the 
8th Army during the battle. As such, 
the book has a certain unintentional 
merit: it proves that a dramatic setting 
does not make a good novel, nor fright- 
ful experiences a good novelist. Desert 
Episode is corny, in a peculiarly British 
way. 

One of the chief characters, an officer 
worried about his own courage, begins 
a biographical confession with these 
words: “You know my father, Hugh, 
straight and clean and hard as nails. 
He’s gone through life with only one idea 
—the Regiment—it’s life and death to 
him, and I think he’d cheerfully put his 
right hand in a fire if it meant more 
honor to the Regiment. He’s really just 
like that old boy in The Four Feathers.” 
This passage seems remarkable for 
starting out as mere hack work, and 
ending up with what amounts to a con- 
fession of plagiarism. 

The story concerns this officer’s fear 
of his own cowardice. He gets killed 
under circumstances that leave doubt as 
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te whether he was a coward or a Hero. 
It really. doesn’t matter. 

In another typical passage the aythor 
introduces the American, or Hemingway 
brand of corn, although without Heming- 
way’s economy of words. Another chief 
character recalls “the squelch of the 
bayonet as it jabbed into the flesh... 
and then the strange likeness between 
the posture of the killer and the victim 
and of the lover and the loved one struck 
him. Both killer and lover were striving 
to impose their will upon another per- 
sonality and assimilate it to their own, 
but in the result one destroyed and the 
other created. Or did both with a subtle 
difference destroy? The orgasm of kil- 
ling like the orgasm of love, left a man 
breathless and emotionally spent. : He 
supposed, whimsically, (!) that to have 
loved a woman and to have killed a man 
was to the sensitive indeed a liberal 
education.” What whimsy! A. A. M. Ine 
should hear about this. 

According to the bookjacket the author 
of Desert Episode was educated at Cam- 
bridge University, where “he got a 
double first in English Literature Tripos, 
played squash racquets for the Uni- 
versity, and had a Seniors Trial at 
Cricket.” God only knows what all this 
means, but if it means he got a literary 
prize, it was a mistake. 








City Manin theCountry 


COUNTRY CHRONICLE. By Herman 
Petersen. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
202 pages. $2.50. 


P erersen began his writing career 
by shoveling stuff into the hungry 
maw of detective magazines. When he 
had established a living income, his wife 
took him off to live in the hills of upper 
New York. He felt out-of-place there, 
and didn’t really get to know his neigh- 
bors—until the depression forced him 
into becoming postmaster for the village. 
The he had to know about everything 
that was going on, as part of his job. 

Country Chronicle is an informal dis- 
cussion, or a “cuss and discuss” session, 
on-the petty and often humorous difficul- 
ties that beset a city man making his 
way in the country, and of the friendly 
colorful ways of the people with whom 
he rubs elbows. 

The humor is quiet and congenial, oc- 
casionally falling a little flat, it is true, 
but mostly mildly entertaining. ; 

R. P. M. 


_ 


On Current Problems 
Review by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


WHAT THE INFORMED CITIZEN 
NEEDS TO KNOW. Edited by Bruce 
Bliven & A. G. Mezerik. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1945. Pp. 
xiti, 377. $3.00. 


A TIMELY, informed discussion of 
such questions as employment, the prob- 
lem of the veteran, relief and rehabili- 
tation, housing, the national budget, 
taxes, science, agriculture, the health of 
the nation, the problem of minorities, 
future Latin American relations, world 
trade, and the like. Some chapters are 
just exercises in semantics—referring 
particularly to the chapter on “Our Rela- 
tions With Russia.” Others are more 
substantial, but the whole book makes a 
definite mistake by assuming that the 
“informed citizen needs to know” only 
what is outlined in the book. 





THE RAND BOOK STORE 
CAN SUPPLY ALL YOUR 
BOOK NEEDS! 





Human Events 





Germany Is Our Problem 





Price 20¢ 


Coming! An Analysis of the United Nations Char- 
ter, by Felix Morley, with full text of the Charter! 
HUMAN EVENTS, Inc. 

602 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il. 


A clear, concise 
statement by a 
leading author- 
ity on agricul- 
ture and econom- 
ics of the conse- 
quences of our 
present policy of 
revenge. This 
should be read by 
every American 
who accepts the 
responsibility of 
of citizenship. 
18 pages. 


20 cents per copy 
6 for $1.00 
100 for $10.00 | 


—— 
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Letters 


Who Broke the Potsdam Agreements? 


From JULIUS EPSTEIN 
To the Editor: 


Mz. MOLOTOV asserted that Britain 
and the United States had broken the 
Potsdam agreement. Although I don’t 
think that’s true, because everybody who 
ean read this agreement knows that the 
Council is fully entitled “to adapt its 
procedure to the particular problem un- 
der consideration” and even “to invite” 
every state “not represented in the Coun- 
cil to participate in the discussions” as 
it was done by the unanimous decision 
of September 11, which Molotov broke 
on September 22,—I don’t want to deal 
with these technicalities. 

But I do want to show that the Pots- 
dam agreement contains some other less 
controversial decisions which nobody else 
has broken except the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

The Potsdam declaration says: 

“During the period of occupation Ger- 
many shall be treated as a single eco- 
nomic unit.” 

That’s very clear and everybody knows 
what it meant. 

How did Molotov’s Government execute 
this paragraph? 

Here are the facts: 

The Russian occupation forces blocked 
a railroad running down from Bremen 
to Bavaria where it crosses their occu- 
pation zone. This Russian blockade made 
it impossible for the American troops in 
Bavaria to get their food and other sup- 
plies. I doubt that that’s the kind of 
“treating Germany as a single economic 
unit” the Big Three had in mind in 
Potsdam. 

The Russians removed a lot of rail- 
road tracks badly used in Germany and 
sent them to Russia. 


The Russians dismantled the follow- 
ing mostly one hundred percent Amer- 
ican-owned factories and shipped all 
equipments to Soviet Russia: 

Ford Werke A.G., wholly owned by the 
Ford Motor Company. { 

C. Lorenz A.G., wholly owned by the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Roth Buchner, wholly owned by the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, 

Metallisator Berlin A.G., 90 percent 
owned by the Metal Coating Company 
of Philadelphia. 

F. W. Woolworth, wholly owned by 
the American parent company. 

Georg von Giesche Erben, 51 percent 
owned by the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany. 

Deutsche Hollerith Maschinen, 90 per- 


-eent owned by the International Busi- 


ness Machines Company. 

Mix and Genest A.G., wholly owned by 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Ferdinand Schuchart, wholly owned by 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Most of these factories were situated 
in the American zone of Berlin. They 
were dismantled before the American 
troops arrived. It’s nothing else than 
theft. 

That’s the way the Russians under. 
stood the Potsdam decision to treat Ger- 
many “as a single economic unit.” 

Another interesting paragraph of the 
Potsdam declaration says “that the rep- 
yesentatives of the Allied Press will 
enjoy full freedom to report to the 
world upon developments in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland.” 

May I raise the question: “Who broke 
the Potsdam agreements?” 














The Sun on Sixth Avenue 


From DANIEL SELIGMAN 
To the Editor: 


Tue people who write letters to the 
editor of the New York Sun have now 
managed to go five consecutive days 
without mentioning the word “Petrillo.” 
The big issue right now is the Avenue 
of the Americas, which, in case you 
have been underground for the last year, 
used to be Sixth Avenue. 

A man named George L. Fallon re- 
opened the discussion with a withering 
attack on the new name, shrewdly 
pointing out that it is not brief enough. 
But Mr. Fallon is not content to leave 
his readers with only this carping criti- 
cism. He has a constructive suggestion 
—shorten the name! Mr. Fallon’s sug- 
gestion is “A. A. Avenue,” and if you 
get tired of that. you are also allowed 
to call it “Avenue Two A’s.” This is 
practically free enterprise in action. 

This letter received only a sullen re- 
ception from Sun readers, however. Dr. 
N. Sulzberger was quick to point out 
that “Avenue Two A’s,” while briefer 


than “Avenue of the Americas,” is still 
not brief enough. What he wants (now 
get this) is “Avam Avenue,” which he 
claims is “readily recognized as a con- 
traction of “Avenue of the Americas.” 
Speaking as a non-business man, as a 
leftist, and as a more or less subversive 
element, I am prepared to swear that 
“Avam Avenue” is readily recognized 
as a contraction of “Avenue of the 
Americas Avenue,” and I stand ready 
to debate this with George Sokolsky at 
any time. Dr. Sulzberger also likes 
“Avam Avenue” because it is “very easy 
to pronounce to taxis.”*” He has us there. 
A man who calls himself L. W. Malone 
complains that “the public is not enthu- 
siastic over the new name for demo- 
cratic Sixth Avenue.” This brings the 
confusion nicely to a head, and leaves 
only two small questions in the reader’s 
mind, First, Mr. Malone, didn’t your 
teacher ever tell you that all proper 
nouns are capitalized? And second, Mr, 
Malone, what the hell has democcracy 
got to do with Sixth Avenue? 
New York. 





WHERE BOTH ROADS LEAD 
From NATHAN D. SHAPIRO 
To the Editor: 


Quire a number of my friends re- 
marked very favorably about the timeli- 
hess and effectivencss of the cartoon 
which appeared on the front page of 
your issue of Dec. 22, 1945, entitled 
“Where Both Roads Lead.” 

Why do the American Communists 
criticize Fascism morning, noon and 
night, when Fascism is very much like 
Communism? They both are dictator- 
Ships with all their 
Human rights are the same in Russia 
as they are in Spain. 

From a_ stanrpoint of 
propaganda, the Communistic attacks on 
Fascism are ingenious. They give the 
gullible members of the public a feeling 
that Fascism is a dictatorship while 


grotesqueness. 


professional 


SANUARY 19, 1946 


ey. 






Communism is a high form of democracy. 

It would be good for all of us never 
to forget that Communism as well as 
Fascism leads to dictatorship, and that 
unless we are opposed to all dictator- 
ships, we are opposed to none. ‘This 
cartoon should be reprinted as often as 
possible and framed in all American 
homes and offices. 





PEARL HARBOR.—Admiral Kimmel 
asserted that the Navy Department 
withheld from him information inter- 
cepted from the Japanese which would 
have enabled him to ambush the enemy 
task force sent to Pearl Harbor. The 
information and warnings that the Navy 
did not send him only served to con- 
fuse and mislead him. General Short 
will doubtless make the same contention 
--which the investigation confirmed— 
when he testifies. 
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Labor’s Partnership in Industry 


To the Editor: 
From FRANCIS J. GENERI 
Joint Board, Dress and Waistmakers 
Union 


Generar MOTORS CORPORATION 
has recognized the fact that the strike 
at its plant is far more significant than 
a demond far a wage increase, and that 
it involves a new concept of industrial 
relations. However, neither General 
Motors nor the UAW has grasped the 
true significance of that concept. It is 
not the notion that a wage-earner should 
receive a wage based on ability to pay. 
A wage based on ability to pay would 
cause an instability in the wage scale, 
and chaos in industry. This mumbo- 
jumbo on the part of the union is a 
camouflage of the real demand being 
made. That demand is for the recog- 
nition of Labor as a silent partner of 
industry. 

Labor has grown up! It is no longer 
a slave or a servant! Labor recognizes 
today that without its participation in 
the productive process, capital or in- 
dustry is helpless. Money alone cannot 
turn the wheels of industry. And so, 
Labor has, at last, come forward to 
demand what it should have had years 
ago—viz., a share in the profits of in- 
dustry. 

During the war years, Labor took a 
back seat and watched the pockets of 
industry bulge with the profits it helped 
create. Out of a sense of devotion to 
the country, it did nothing to hamper 
industry. Now that the war is over, 
Labor refuses—and rightly so—to take 
a back seat and create tremendous 
profits without sharing those profits. 
Such is the basis of the GM strike. The 
sooner General Motors, and industry as 
a ‘.aole, recognizes this new concept, 
the sooner will there be industrial peace 
and prosperity in America. 

On such premises, a solution of the 
GM strike is a simple matter. The strike 
can be settled by the parties themselves, 
without Government interference. In- 
dustry can still maintain its right of 
management. A new collective contract 
should be negotiated providing for: 

1—A minimum wage based, not on 
ability to pay, but on a cost-of-living 
index, taking into consideration prices, 
taxation, ete. 

2—An escalator clause providing for 
compensatory wage supplements based 
on any change in the cost-of-living index. 

3—A provision that there shall be no 
increase in the price of the products 
manufactured, except such as govern- 
ment may lawfully allow. 

4—-A statement as to the minimum 
amount of profit to which industry is 
entitled as a fair return on its capital 
investment. 

5—An adjustment scale at the end of 
the year, providing for a re-adjustment 





of the basic wage of each worker to in- 
clude, as a bonus, a share of those profits 
of industry over and above the minimum 
set forth above. 

There in five simple steps is a solu- 
tion, not only of the GM strike, but of 
all industrial strife. True, this is a 
bitter pill for industry to swallow—this 
concept that Labor is a silent partner 
of industry—but so is industrial strife 
and strikes. 

Those boys who laid down their lives 
in this war did not relish the idea of 
dying. They did so in the hope that they 
were building a new world—a world 
based on brotherly love and generosity. 
Let us not shatter this dream! Let us 
forget the greed and selfishness of the 
past! Let us build a new and stronger 
America—one based on comradeship and 
the sharing of the glories and good for- 
tunes of America! 

Besides, it would not be all giving on 
the part of GM. Is it not conceivable 
that if the workers are to share in the 
fruits of their labor, they will be im- 
bued with a greater incentive to keep 
on working and producing more and 
more? They will have a vested interest 
in their firm and would want that in- 
terest protected. Any strike or stop- 
page would hurt them diiectly. 

The solution is hard—yes! But would 
GM rather pay the same share, in ad- 
vance, by way of an increase in wages 
based on estimated profits, or would it 
rather pay after its profits have been 
realized? 

Think it over, General Motors! 

New York. 


MONTANA RIGHT ABOUT 
“L'UOMO QUALUNQUE" 


From JOSEPH DI FEDE 
To the Editor: 


Luave just returned from Italy where 
I spent sixteen months as Labor Rela- 
tions Adviser to the Allied Commission. 
I am well aware of the political develop- 
ments in that country and I read with a 
great deal of interest the article by 
Vanni B. Montana, entitled “Political 
Carnival in Italy” which appeared in 
your issue of December 8, 1945. 

Mr. Montana has given a very accu- 
rate analysis of the development of the 
“L’Uomo Qualunque” movement in Italy. 
I found his views sound and I enjoyed 
his objective discussion of the political 
forces in present day Italy. 

I concur in the opinion of Mr. Montana 
as to the factors which have led to 
the growth of the “L’Uomo Qualunque” 
movement. It is a movement which cap- 
italizes on the general discontent of the 
Italian people and on the inability of 
the six party government to agree on 
major issues. 








the validity of this plebiscite. 


Japanese treaty of July, 1912. 


Japanese encroachment. 


| friction between Russia and China. 


in the Soviet bloc. 





—————An Unprecedented “Plebiscite’——— 


| Tue official report on the results of the recent plebiscite in Outer Mongolia 

has been received by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The outcome was 
| 487,409 votes for “independence” from China and not one single vote against. 
The Chinese Nationalist Government has announced that it does not recognize 


According to the official report, every citizen was compelled to sign has name 

| on the prepared lists; illiterates signed with their fingerprints. 
| Outer Mongolia was separated de facto from China in 1912-13 and became 
part of the Czarist Russian sphere-of-influence in accordance with the Russo- 
In the early 1920’s, the Soviet Government 
extended its domination over this territory and ever since the so-called Mongolian 
People’s Republic has been in fact controlled by Communists. 
independent, and was not represented in the Soviet Congresses or Supreme Soviet. 
In 1936 a mutual assistance pact was signed which made Soviet Russia the pro- 
tector of Mongolia against foreign aggression; this pact was directed against 


In August, 1945, a treaty between China and Russia included a clause provid. 
ing for a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia. 
ery, like the plebiscite in the Baltic States, but worse, will doubtless lead to future 


Outer Mongolia may remain formally independent and claim the right of 
representation in international meetings and thus augment the number of votes 
It may also seek unification with Inner Mongolia and with 
the Soviet Mongolian Republic which is already within the USSR as an “auton- 
omous” republic. The final decision lies with Moscow. 





Formally it was 


The fact that the plebiscite was a mock- 
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Lush and Lavish “Show 


DOWN THE RIVER 


. 





Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


“SHOW BOAT.” 
by Oscar Hammerstein 11. 


Book and lyrics 


by Jerome Kern. Based on the | 
novel by Edna Ferber. Staged 
by Hassard Short. Dances by 


Helen Tamiris. Sets by Howard 


Ray. ystumes by Lucinda Bal- 
arn resented by Kern and} 
Hammerstein. At the Ziegfeld 


Theatre. 


Memories of magnolias and moon- 
light run through this lush revival 


of the Kern-Hammerstein 1927 hit. 
It is already a semi-classic; in the 
years since its first presentation 
probably more songs have lingered | 
in public favor than from any of | 
its contemporarik This favor was 
manifest at the opening, when | 
after th first f notes, ong | 
upon song wa interrupted ith 
applause. The audience wa glad! 
to grect old friend | 
It wa nainly as to an old friend 
that the reception continued. The 
is an old-fashioned flavor, ever 
the plot With play f Negro 
on the Broadway stage, one has to 
recall “Show Boat” i et in the] 
1880’s for its opening scenes, when | 
a man cuts his wife’s wrist to drink } 
her blood: the sheriff i oming to| 
arrest the couple for miscegena- | 
tion, and now he can swear that] 
he too has Negro blood in him. | 
Then he and his wife must leave | 


the troupe. 


But little attention is paid to 
a story that leads to such songs as 
“Why Do I Love You?”; “You 
Are Love”; “Only Make Believe”; 


“Fish gotta swim, birds gotta fly, 
I gotta love one man till I die, 
Can’t help lovin’ dat man o’ mine”; 
and—what. has already almost be- 
come a folksong—“Ol Man River.” 

Carol Bruce sfigs “Can’t help 
lovin’ dat man o’ mine” with ex- 
pert command of voice and pres- 
ence; but the plot hustles her off 
with just one more song—a good 
actress too little used. The main 
role of Magnolia entrusted to 
the little experienced Jan Clayton, 
too soon raised high; her nasal! 
tones may become subdued, 
she may in time learn to dominate 
a scene; but promise does not suf- 
fice where we have seen a star. 
Similarly Kenneth Spencer, despite 
his deep voice, cannot wholly man- 
age “Ol Man River,” much less 
compete with those that have sung 
it into our hearts; 
apart from the poorer upper tones 


IS 


costumes whirl; extravagant scenes 
sweep from Show Boat and World’s 
Fair and night club to 
stricken rooming-house 
vent gate 


—is wooden, feelingless. Fortu- 

nately, the many others in the HISTORIC MOTION 
cast swing along sturdily. Ralph 

Dumke waddles about with the 

funny lines. There are two full Up FIFTH AVENUE 
choruses, one white, one Negro; * MAJ. GEN. GAWIN. — 
hence also the beauty line, and the aT aT 

wild folk “in Dahomey” at the 

Chicago World’s Fair. Colorful 


poverty- 
and Con- 


lavishly 
your 


and 
money. 


musically much 


“EXIT SINGING" AT 
TOWN HALL FEB. 9th 


Believing that pure jazz is dy- 
ing, Henry Hewes will present a 


concert called “Exit Singing—9¢ 


Minutes of What’s Left of Jazz” 


Music | 


and | 


his rendition— | 


making “Show Boat,” 


though slowlier paced than 1946, 
for 


j 


Famous Acting Pair 
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Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne return to Broadway after a three-year 
absence in Terence Rathgan’s comedy 
which opens at the Empire Theatre Jan. 


“O Mistress Mine,” 
23. 





"A WALK IN THE SUN" 
AT THE VICTORIA 

The film version of Harry Brown’s 
best-seller, “ J 
which was produced and directed 
»y Lewis Milestone, continues for 
a second week at the Victoria 
Theatre. Released by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, the story is com- 
posed of an all-made cast headed 
by Dana Andrews. 

Milestone, who produced 
Quiet on the Western Front,” one 
of the finest films to deal with 
World War I, purchased the Harry 
srown novel of World War II soon 
after its publication. Despite the 


“All 





Walk in the Sun,” | 


fact that “A Walk in the Sun” 
treats only an isolated instance 
and was not considered a screen 
| possibility by many Hollywood 
producers, Milstone saw in it vast 
dramatic possibilities as well as an 
opportunity to present a colorful 
account of the emotional side of 
the American fighting man. 

In addition to Dana Andrews, 
the cast includes Richard Conte, 
George Tyne, John Ireland, Ster- 
ling Holloway, Lloyd Bridges and 
many others. The screenplay was 
written by Robert Rossen and the 
ballads in the film were written by 
Millard Lampell and Earl Robin- 


son, 








VICTORY 


82nd AIRBORN DIVISION 


PARADE 








First New York Showing — - 46th St. 





Newark ONLY: 


PICTURE OF THE BIGGEST 


VICTORY PARADE SINCE 1919. MILLIONS CHEER 
FAMOUS 82nd DIVISION’S MARCH OF TRIUMPH 


LED BY 38-YEAR-OLD 


Newsreel 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Term’‘l) 


46th 


Theates S0th St., RadioCity: Broad St., Newark 


St. & B’way: 72nd St. & B'way 


Embassy ONLY — March of Time 


18 Million Orphans.” 


Showing at 42nd, 50th & 72nd St. Embassies ONLY—' ‘Policing g Germany,” 
American Series. 


“American 


Beauty’—March of Time. 








Welling out of the aftermath of 


a motion picture unforgettable 


years that scarred the world . 
in the power of its emotions! 


A Walk in the Sun 


) A 2th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE — Starring 





DANA ANDERWS 





that will star two singers in the with 

true tradition, Red McKenzie and 

Stella Brooks, at Town Hall on RICHARD CONTE 

Saturday, Feb. 9, at 5:30 p. m. Produced and Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE 

Teng singing of McKenzie and from the Novel by HARRY BROWN 

Miss Brooks will be backed by a DOORS OPEN AT 8:30 A. M. 
small combination that will in- Now VICTORIA. Broadway and 46th Street 

clude Joe Sullivan and “Ram” . as ’ 

Ramirez, pianists, Ben Webster, — — — Sa 


saxophone, George Brunies, trom 


bone, Jimmy Shirley, guitar, and 
others to be announced. 
| 

“Exit Singing” will mark the 
first time in several years that 
McKenzie’s and Miss Brooks’ iai-| 
ents have been offered to the gen-|! 
eral publ ic. Bot! n he ave become 
known as “musicians’ musicians”: 
the Mound C ity Blue Blowers, the 
McKenzie, whose recordings with 
Chicago Rhytam Kings and the 
McKenzie - Condon Chicagoans 
(which he separately, or with 
Eddie Condon, organized) are con- 
sidered jazz classics, numbers 
among his admirers Bing Crosby NOW! . 
and Woody Herman, both of whom 7 ‘PALAC E 
consider him the greatest of male rh Wy ° 
singers. 
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CLD HIGH ROMANCE 


“THE DESERT SONG.” Book and 
lyrics by Otto Harbach, Oscar 
Hammerstein Il, and Frank 
Mandel. Music by Sigmund 
Romberg. Directed by Sterling 
Halloway. Presented by Russell 
Lewis and Howard Young. At 
the N. Y. City Center 


Oscer Hammerstein is working 
toward a warning from the gov- 
ernment, against establishing a 
monopoly of musicals on Broad- 
way. “The Desert Song” is a cross 
between “The Garden of Allah” 
and “Monsieur Beaucaire”’ — a 
French Robin Hood among the 
North African Riffs, in love with 
a lady who thinks him a coward 
and an outlaw—until the happy end. 


The movement is slow, especially 


as the songs merely stress what 
the plot has already told us: the 


then sings 
But the singing 
both of the individuals 


man says “I love you,” 
“IT Want a Kiss.” 
is excellent, 


and of the rousing male chorus, 
Walter Cassell carries the major 
role pleasantly; as Margot, Dor- 
othy Sandlin has a clear sweet 
voice, especially in the higher 
tones. Sterling Halloway has some 
impish moments for the comic 


Jack Goode, ably abetted by Sherry 
O’Neil. Clarissa is sultry, as the 
scorned native girl; but the dance 
routines are banal. The costumes, 
though not ugly, are without dis- 
tinction—just ordinary. So, alas, 








despite the two principals, is the 


Dick Powell and 
Micheleine Cheirel 






boat” Sails Againf 








The featured players of “Cornered,” 

the exciting new mystery at the 

Palace in New York and the Para. 
mount in Brooklyn. 





production as a whole. Yet, if you 
like the old Graustark sentimental- 
ity with the near-East spice, you 
will have a pleasant evening at 
“The Desert Song.” dT. % 








5th BIG 


B. G. DeSylva presents | 
BETTY HUTTON 


‘STORK wand 


with 
Barry Fitzgerald 
Don DeFore 


BILL GOODWIN IRIS ADRIAN 


MIKHAIL RASUMNY 
MARY YOUNG 


and introducing 


Directed by HAL WALKER 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


TIMES 
SQUARE 


ROBERT BENCHLEY | 


ANDY RUSSELL | 


PARAMOUNT#, 


* IN PERSON * 


| Woody HERMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring 
FRANCES WAYNE 
Bill HARRIS Chubby JACKSON 


JOE “FLIP” PHILLIPS 
PETE CANDOLI 


Dorothy KELLER 


EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION! 


Buddy LESTER 
DON BAKER at the Organ 


htly 
Visioy Bonds 
dnight Feature 

















EXTRA! 








DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


LEAVE HER) 
TO HEAVEN 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


in Technicolor 
A 20th CENTURY FOX PICTURE 
@ GALA STAGE SHOW © 


Tony and Sally DE MARCO 
CARL RAVAZZA 








EXTRA! 


PAUL WINCHELL 


ROA Y 


DOORS OPEN at 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVE. & 50th STREET 


an 
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DAVID O. SELZNICK presente 


45th ST 





» ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S 








ta ae 12th SMASH WEEK 
“Tops i in Town” 


INGRID BERGMAN 
GREGORY PECK 
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DANCE COMPANY OPCNS 
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5. Hurok Presents Martha Graham and Group 
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Judy Garland 





rnered,” 

at the 

ie Para 

ts Whose new film is “The Harvey Girls,” opening next week 
ice, you at the Capitol Theatre. 

ning at 

_T.S._ PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY | MUSIC HALL HOLDS 
a “BELLS OF ST. MARY” 


PROGRAMS 
at Carnegie Hall 


Saturday evening, January 19, 
at 8:45; Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 20, at 3:00 (Broadcast over 
CBS). Guest Composer-Conductor, 
Howard Hanson; Soloist: Isaac 
Stern, violinist. Folk Overture 
a), first time in New York; 

ymphony No. 2, “Romantic” 
(Hanson); “The White Peacock” 
(Griffes); Violin Concerto No. 2 
in D minor (Wieniawski); Suite 
j@ from “The Incredible Flutist’” 
¢son | (Piston). 
) Thursday evening, January 24, 
at 8:45; Friday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 25, at 2:30. Guest Composer- 
Conductor, Igor Stravinsky. All- 
Stravinsky Program: “Scenes. de 
Ballet.” Symphony in 3 Move- 
ments (dedicated to the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society), first 
performance). Suite from “The 
Fire-Bird.” 


"SARATOGA TRUNK" IN 
9th WEEK AT HOLLYWOOD 


“Saratoga Trunk,” Warner Bros. 
film drama co-starring Gary Cooper 
and Ingrid Bergman, begins a 9th 
week at the New York Hollywood 
Theatre today. 

Flora Robson, Jerry Austin, 
John Warburton, Florence Bates, 
Curt Bois and John Abbott portray 
principal roles in the film, based 
on the story by Edna Ferber. 


TION! 








THEATRE INCORPORATED 
presents | 


GERTRUDE 


LAWRENCE 


RAYMOND 


} MASSEY _ 
TIPYGMALION 


by BERNARD SHAW 
Staged by 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
BARRYMORE, W. 47th St. 


|EVENINGS 8:30. Mats. Wednesday 
and Saturday 2 30 












ens 


“The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 


week at Radio City Music Hall. 


brought 


S 


The film presents its two stars 
with a supporting cast including 
Henry Travers, William Gargan, 
Ruth Donnelly, 
Martha Sleeper, 
Dickie Tyler and Una O’Connor. 
It was written, produced and di- 
rected by Leo McCarey who also 
“Going My Way” to the 
whcih 


Joan 


creen. The screenplay, 


star- 
ring Bing Crosby and Ingrid Berg- 
man, wil! be held over for a seventh 


Carroll, 
Rhys Williams, 
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MONDAY AT PLYMOUTH 


S. Hurok announces the first two- 
week season for Martha Graham 
and her Dance Company to open 
January 21 at the Plymouth The- 
atre. A repertory of the top suc- 
cesses of recent seasons will be 
highlighted by the premiere of a 
new work with score by the 
Mexican composer-conductor Carlos 
Chavez. 

Plans were completed as soon as 
Ole Debbul Housing Problem, 
cient spook of the dance world, 
was defeated and announcement 
of repertory will follow later. But 
the works to be performed, in addi- 
tion to the new one, include such 
favorites as “Deaths and En- 
trances,” “Salem:Shore,” “Herod- 
jade,” winner of the dance award 
for1945, and “Appalachian Spring” 
with the Aaron Copland prize- 
winning score, last season’s sensa- 
tional successes. Also included in 
the repertory will be “Letter to 
the World,” “Punch and the Judy” 
and “Every Soul Is a Circus.” 
There will be a special orchestra 
to assure performance of the 
scores as written. (Like the 
Hindemith score for “Herodiade” 
and the Copland score for “Ap- 
palachian Spring,” the new Cha- 
vez score was commissioned by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Foundation for 
Miss Graham.) Louis Horst, mu- 
sical director for Miss Graham, 
will conduct. 

The Graham company, with a 
few returnees and a few additions 
made possible by the end of the 
year, will include Erick Hawkins, 
Merce Cunningham, May O’Don- 
nell, Mark Ryder, David Zellmer, 
Douglass Watson, Angela Ken- 
nedy, Pearl Lang, Marjorie Mazia, 
Nina Fonaroff, Yuriko, Natanya 
Newmann, Ethel Winter and Dor- 
othea Douglas. Jean Erdman and} 
Jane Dudley will also return as 
guest artists for their original 
roles in “Letter to the World.” 


an- 








presents Bing as Father O’Malley, 
song-loving pastor of a struggling 





parochial school, was prepared by 
Mr. McCarey and Dudley Nichols. 
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EGFIELD THEA. 


“A TREMENDOUS EVENING IN THE THEATRE!” 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN’S 


SHOW BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER. Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


54th St. & 6th Ave. CI 5-5200—Eves. 8:30 Sharp 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:30 Sharp 


— MOREHOUSE, SUN 
































THEATRE PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- 
terna) 






Organizations are re- 





quested when planning theatre 
Parties to do so through Ber- 
f'ard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
Zonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East 













The 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 


presents 


BETTY FIELD 


| in ELMER RICE’S 


New Comedy 


DREAM GIRL 


| Staged by THE AUTHOR 
| COQRONET THEATRE 


| 48th STREET, WEST OF B’WAY 
| CI 6-8870 
| By vgs. 8:35 Mon., $4.20-$1.20; 


Thurs., 
| Fri., Sat. $4.80-$1.20; Mats. Wed. & 





Sat. 2:35. $3-$1.20. (Tax incl.) 


| 
| 
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“A MUSICAL HIT!” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 
JOHN C. WILSON presents 


THE DAY 
||| BEFORE SPRING 


| Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
ALAN JAY LERNER 
Irene Manning Bill Johnson 
John Archer 
| DANCES by ANTONY TUDOR 


'NATIONAL Theatre, W. 41st Street 
Eves. 8:30; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





























15th Street, New York City. 











UARY 19, 1946 
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Mats. Thurs 


MICHAEL TODD presents 


“THE GREATEST SHOW IN TOWN!” 


MAURICE EVANS 


in His New Production of Shakespeare's 


AMLET 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE THEA., B’way at 59th St. CO]. 5-1173. - Eves. 8:30 
& Sat. 2:30.—Mail Orders promptly filled. 
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—Robert GARLAND 








TALL LLLLL 


At the Albee 





er Haywood and 
“And Then There Were None,” 
the Albee’s new screen attraction. 





“SAN ANTONIO” HELD 
AT STRAND THEATRE N N 


The N.Y. Strand will hold Lionel 
Hampton, his orchestra, and revue 
on stage for a 4th and final week 
beginning today. With his or- 
chestra, Hampton features Made- 
line Green, vocalist, and instru- 
mentalist Arnett Cobb. Also pre- 
sented on the stage are Pops and 
Louie, tap dancers, and Canfield 
and Lewis, comedy dua. 

The screen feature is the War- 
ne~ Bros. action-packed drama 
“Ss Antonio” filmed in Techni- 
nd starring Errol Flynn and 


Ale Smith, 


ROX; HOLDS 
“LEAVE HE® TO HEAVEN” 


Darryl F. Zanuck’s presentation 
of “Leave Her to Heaven,” which 


= 


col 


mas Day, remains for a 
week at the Roxy Theatre. 


Tony and Sally de Marco, world 


a fourth week. 


“STORK CLUB" 

AT PARAMOUNT 

The combination of Betty 
ton in “Stork Club” and Woody 
Herman and his orchestra in per- 
son starts a fifth straight week at 
the New York Paramount. In the 
screen feature Barry Fitzgerald 


( “A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT" } 


—GARLAND, Jour.-Amer 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 





in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 













June Duprez 


has consistently broken house rec- 
ords since its opening on Christ- ! 
fourth 
The Roxy stage show headed by 


famous dancers, also remains for 


Hut- 


Mady Christians - Oscar Homolka 


In “Saratoga Trunk” 








Gary Cooper and company in Edna 
Ferber’s remantic drama, now a 
film at the Hollywood Theatre. 





and Don DeFore have featured 
roles. Buddy Lester is an extra 
added attraction in the in-person 
show which also features Dorothy 
Keller. — 
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Man and Wife by Day “4 
of 
nn Shs Loe 
81st STREET 
86th STREET 
58th STREET 
HAAAILTON 
125th STREET 
REGENT Love 
RIVERSIDE 
23rd STREET 
BRONX 
CASTLE HILL 
| | costs MERLE OBERON 
| [PRanaume CLAUDE RAINS 
rena CHARLES KORVIN 
WESTCHESTER ne - 
mt. VERNON PURSUIT 10 ALGIERS 
aa BASIL RATHBONE 
bes NIGEL BRUCE 
(SROOKLYN THE ‘7 
BUSHWICK JUBILANT 
__, - storvor “ ° 
KENUAORE GEORGE GERSHWIN 


MADISON 




















CONTINUOUS 
POPULAR PRICES 


from Kethrye Forbes ‘Memo's Bonk Account’ ALDEN samaca CHARLES COSURM + AL. SOLSBN + OSCAR LEVAAT 
Sonn Fon |°MA_MMTEMAM - RAZEL SCOTT & many ethers 
w. J.Tetzel, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BOX, 45. St., W. of B’way ove sxe! FRANK SINATRA 
Eves. 8:35. Mats. Thu. & Sat.2:35 / on tor "The HOUSE 1 LIVE IN’ 
Gary COOPER - Inari 
ary - Ingrid BERGMAN 
EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD 


BROADWAY 
AT 5ist STREET 














ERROL FLYNN 
"SAN A 
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EXTRA! AND HIS 
POPS & LOUIE * 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET 














IN WARNER BROS. TECHNICOLOR HIT 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


* ALEXIS SMITH. 
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ERSON x 


ORCHESTRA EXTRA 
CANFIELD & LEWIS 


STRAND | 























Palestine Belongs 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
Zionism was conceived as an agent of 
imperialism. That was enough to dis 
credit it once and for all in Arab eyes. 
British arms and British power have 
been consistently used to support the 
Zionists in the face of determined Arab 
opposition. Reawakened Arab national- 
ism cannot tolerate a sovereign Jewish 
State in Palestine as that would be a 
wedge between different parts of the 
Arab World. It would serve as a menace 
to Arab aims and Arab unity. 


If Jews were willing to fit into the 
scheme and ideas of an Arab Federation 
they would be welcome and could be of 
service to themselves and to the Middle 
East. But the Jews are in Palestine for 
the propagation of an exotic Hebrew na- 
tionalism with its attendant evils of a 
Jewish State, a Jewish Army and Jewish 
chauvinism. Many a Jewish seer and 


to the Arabs 


prophet has seen the danger signals of 
such a program, but his voice and warn- 
ings are not heard. 

Much froth is being poured out in 
America by politicians and vote seekers 
in favor of creating a Jewish State 
in Palestine. Many sentimentalists are 
clamoring for what they believe is jus- 
tice for the persecuted Jews. But these 
groups are not in possession of the facts 
and are, therefore, confused. To think 
clearly, we should rid ourselves of pre- 
conceived notions, of sentiment, of ma- 
terialistic interest and get at the facts 
on the other side of he case—the Arab 
case. 

Two books in English have presented 
the Arab case adequately. They are: 
The Palestine Reality by J. M. N. Jef- 
fries, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co.; and The Arab Awakening by George 
Antonious, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 





The General Motors Zaibatzu 


(Continued from Page One) 
in general. Incidentally, while GM ex- 
plodes in righteous wrath when it is 
asked to give the facts about itself, it 
forces its dealers to give monthly finan- 
cial statements, under penalty of business 
extinction. 

How utterly reactionary the GM clique 
is can be seen from their campaign to 
change the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
favor of a higher work-week. Several 
times during negotiations top-flight GM 
officials advanced the proposal for a 45- 
hour week as a means of evading the 
union’s demand for a 30 percent wage 
increase without an increase in the price 
of its products. The history of American 
industrialism over the past century has 
been marked by a progressive reduction 
in the work-week. In this as in all other 
basic principles of union-management 
relationships, the corporation wants to 
take a step backward. 

GM labor policies formed at the top 
are followed out all the way down to 
the bottom, through supervisory per- 
sonnel in the many plants scattered 
throughout the country. For several 
months before the strike was called, col- 
lective bargaining at the plant level had 
broken down. Superintendents and fore- 





Ending 


or DeGaullist? 


NAME 


COMING SOON IN THE NEW LEADER—— 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: Health Insurance in America 
KENNETH CRAWFORD: The Era of Appeasement Is 


JERRY VOORHIS: The American Farmer and His Future 
KATH&£RINE LENROOT: Starvation in Europe 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD: Freedom for Indonesia 
GOV. ELLIS ARNALL: Pattern for Fascism 

H. N. BRAILSFORD: Portrait of Aneurin Bevan 
WENDELL BERGE: The Menace of Monopoly 

R. COUDENHOVE-KALERGIT: Will Europe Turn Stalinist 


In addition, our correspondents will continue filing reports from London, 
Paris, Stockholm, Geneva, Mexico City, and elsewhere. 


You will not want to miss any of these important articles. You will want 
to bring them to the attention of your friends, relatives, neighbors. 


| By filling out the attached coupon you can assure yourself and your friends 
a steady supply of important news and views for the next 52 weeks, Only three 
dollars for one year, plus twelve monthly separately bound booklet supplements 
on political affairs; one dollar for a three months’ trial sub. 


THE MEN WHO MAKE THE NEWS WRITE FOR THE NEW LEADER! 
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men simply would not settle major 
grievances on their merits. Although the 
30 percent wage demand overshadowed 
in the public eye all other issues in the 
strike, the fact remains that plant bar- 
gaining is also considered of paramount 
importance to the GM workers. So true 
is this that at a recent GM conference 
the delegates unanimously resolved that 
even if the 30 percent wage demand were 
granted, they would not return to their 
jobs until legitimate bargaining was re- 
stored in the plants. 

Plainly the GM strike is more than 
struggle for higher wages. It is a conflict 
the outcome of which will determine 
whether a hard-boiled managerial elite 
can succeed in stamping out the limited 
degree of industrial democracy the work- 
ers fought so hard over the last ten years 
to establish. 





DR. LEO BAECK, chief rabbi of Ber- 
lin: “I have no more ardent wish than 
to render thanks to those Germans who, 
during the years of Nazi horrors, have 
been good to me and to other Jews. ... 
I oppose all attempts to split up Ger- 
many. ... It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Germans have enough food.” 
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$3.00 for 52 issues — $2.00 for six months — $1.00 for three months’ trial sub. 

















Judge Joseph C. Hutchenson of Texas and Sir John E. Singleton, 
Chairmen of the Anglo-American Commission on Palestine 











The Case for Zionism 


(Continued from Page Nine) 

eles and there is the Zionism of the Tam- 
many Hall politician—and the Zionism 
of the Palestine halutz who drains 
marshes to build upon them collective 
farms. Because of a combination of sev- 
eral historic circumstances and the na- 
ture of Zionist work in Palestine, the 
progressive element predominates. The 
nature of any pioneering work is such 
that it cannot be done without some 
measure of idealism. 

No people has ever launched a «ational 
movement for the good of another peo- 
ple. But where a nationalism is liberal 
and progressive and creative, it often 
redounds to the benefit of others. The 
progressive forces in the Arab world 
have not as yet come to the leadership, 
They are certainly not represented in 
the Arab League which is” conducting 
a well-financed and skillful propaganda, 
When Arab leadership changes, when 
men of Mr. Totah’s education and abili- 
ties do as the Russian intellectuals once 
did and “go to the people,” to raise their 
educational and material well-being, in- 
stead of dreaming dreams of Empire, an 
understanding between Zionism and Arab 
nationalism will be possible on a large 
scale. One of the boons of such an un- 
derstanding would be that it would be 
so much more in keeping with the na- 
tional dignity of the Arabs. Frankly, 
that is one point in Mr. Totah’s argu- 
ment with which I am in full sympathy, 
There is something humiliating for an 
Arab, conscious as he is of the glorious 
past of his people, to be constantly re- 
minded of the benefit conferred on it by 
aliens. But there is a better—though 
longer and harder—way to remedy that 
situation than by disparaging Jewish ef- 
forts and trying to stop the flood of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


* * 


Aras Palestine today is the most pro- 
gressive Arab community in the Middle 
East. Its standards of living are higher, 
its health is better and its wealth is 
more evenly distributed among the pop- 
ulation than anywhere else. Some of the 
improvements were directly introduced 
by the Jews; others by the British, but 
the pace was set by the Jews and the 
money was provided by taxes paid by the 
Jews. The Jews were the first to drain 
marshes in Palestine, to introduce mod- 
ern agricultural machinery and new 
methods generally, electricity, afforesta- 
tion and new concepts of human rela- 
tions and human dignity. The Jewish 
purchases of land have provided the en- 
terprising fellah with surplus money to 
improve his methods of work and have 
contributed to the break-up of the feudal 


system in the country. The latter fact 
may account for the stringent restrictions 
of Jewish purchases of land outside a 
small section contained in the notorious 
White Paper, 

Of course, there has been progress in 
other Arab countries, especially in Egypt 
which benefited from more pronouncedly 









imperialist Western influences than Zion. 
ism constitutes. But how far has the 
progress of Egypt resulted in the im- 
proved well-being of its masses? 

In discussing the indirect benefits of 
Jewish colonization to the Arabs, Mr, 
Totah states some half-truths. He men« 
tions, for example, that the Arabs have 
no share in the Rutenberg Project for 
electrification of the Jordan and in the 
Dead Sea concession. There does not 
happen to be any Arab capital invested 
in those projects—that may be a mis« 
take. But there is Arab capital invested 
elsewhere in which there is no employ 
ment open to Jews. In the two above+ 
mentioned projects, however, the Arab 
employees enjoy better wages, better 
hours, better conditions and better treat- 
ment than Arab workers anywhere else 
in the Middle East. 

A Jewish State, Mr. Totah insists, is 
by its very nature, chauvinistic—because 
it has evil and an “exotic” 
nationalism. Why are a Jewish state 
and a Jewish army more chauvinisti¢c 
than an Arab state and an Arab army 
and why is Jewish nationalism more 
“exotic” than Arab nationalism? Why 
is there more “evil” in a Jewish com- 
monwealth than in a reactionary Arab 
League—an agent of foreign imperial- 
ism, if there ever was one? 

To be sure a Jewish Palestine will 
have to join hands with other countries 
of the Middle East for the development 
of that region. The Arabs are the chief 
element in that region, but there are 
others. Some Arab-speaking peoples if 
the Middle East do not quite consider 
themselves Arabs. They may in time 
merge in a larger Arab nation which is 
still to evolve. The Arab League is too 
much in a hurry to declare that evolu« 
tionary process as already completed. 
Besides, there are Kurds, Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Armenians—and there aré 
Turks. All of these peoples—some of 
which now groan under Arab oppression 
—together with the Arabs and the Jews, 
will have to build the Middle East, That 
day will come. When the marshes of the 
Euphrates Valley begin to be drained 
as were the marshes of the Valley of 
Esdraelon twenty years ago and when 
we hear more of Arab cooperatives and 
less about the glory of the effendis Arab« 


Jewish 


Jewish cooperation will be much easief } 


than it is today. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Chicago, Tll.: A very well-attended 
public meeting heard August Claessens 
lecture on “Full Employment and Pri- 
vate Enterprise” last Thursday. The Na- 
tional Executive Committee is voting on 
a motion to hold its next meeting in 
Chicago, March 16th and 17th. Work 
jn progress, various developments and 
regional conferences in the next two 
months will enable the N.E.C. to make 
important decisions and announcements 
at its Chicago sessions. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, Robert A. Hoffman, John 
Cooper and August Claessens spoke to 
a goodly gathering here last Sunday at 
a Debs Dinner. . . . Phila., Pa.: Debs 
Celebration, Workmen’s Circle Educa- 
tional Center, 415 S. 19th St., Saturday, 
Feb. 16th, 6:30 p. m. Speakers: Judge 
Jacob Panken, Councilman Louis P. 
Goldberg, and August Claessens, Na- 
tional Secretary, S.D.F. Concert, Elaine 
Waldman, pianist. Reservations are $3 
per plate and should be made with Jos- 
eph Bragin at the Center, at once. .., 
Scranton, Pa.: August Claessens speaks 
on “The Jew and the World Situation,” 
Sunday, Jan. 20, 8 p. m., at the Y.M.H.A. 
Hall. Auspices, Workmen’s Circle. He 
will also speak in Harrisburg, Feb. 3; 
Reading, Feb. 10; Wilkes-Barre, Feb, 17. 

NEW YORK CITY 

All branches are electing officers and 

delegates. The new City Central Com- 


mittee will convene on Wednesday, Feb. 
6... Bronx County Committee meets 
on Tuesday, Jan. 22, 8:30 p. m., at Dr. 
Maggin’s.... August Claessens speaks 
on “Eugene V. Debs, His Life and Work,” 
Friday, Jan. 18, 9:30 p. m., Tremont 
Club, Liberal Party, 862 E. Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. He will also speak for 
the Group, 150 W. 85th St., N. Y., Sat., 
Jan. 19,9 p.m. Topic: “60 Million Jobs” 
... A. L. Shiplaceff Br.: Meeting Mon- 
day, Jan. 21, Singers Studio, 852 Sutter 
Ave., B’klyn. Election of officers and 
other business. . . . Councilman Leuis P. 
Geldberg speaks on “Social Democracy, 
the Hope of the World,” Friday, Feb. 1, 
New Era Club, 274 E. Broadway, N. Y. 
... S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses, Bronx: Councilman Ira Palestin 
speaks on “Critical Issues in Our Munic- 
ipality” Friday, Jan. 18, 8:30 p. m.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over radio station 
W.E.V.D. every Saturday night at 9:30 
p. m. ... Local New York Annual Thea- 
tre Party Thursday, Jan. 31, Second 
Avenue Theatre, Menashe Skulnick in a 
new operetta “My Wedding Night.” 
Tickets now on sale. . . . Debs Branch 
meets Monday, Jan. 21, 8:30 p. m., at 
7 E. 15th St., Room 200... . Downtown 
Branch: Sunday morning Forum, con- 
ducted by the branch in the Forward 
Auditorium, 175 E. Broadway at noon. 
This Sunday, I. Levin-Shatzkes, on “Win- 
ning the Peace.” .. Wm. Wolpert will 
report on work and his experiences in 
Europe, Monday, Jan. 21, 8 p. m., Hotel 
Commodore, Room 5. 





Brazilian Elections 


to confuse the nation’s voters; and the 
result of his candidacy was merely that 
votes were dispersed to a great extent, 
much to the detriment of the democratic 
candidacy. A curious policy indeed which 
succeeded only in reinforcing reaction, 
end perhaps endangering the party’s fu- 
ture freedom. 
* * s 


No matter how one looks at the results 
of this election—of great importance to 
all Lati America — and although it 
shows a victory of the Right, one cannot 
fail to see in it a decisive step toward 
democracy, when cne considers it from 
the viewpoint of Brazilian domestic af- 
fairs, against the background of the 
conditions prevailing in the country for 
the past fifteen years. It is certainly 
the beginning of an incomparably better 
phase, and it indicates that the people 
have again begun to have faith in democ- 
Tacy; it is a sign that democratic pop- 
ular forces are or the ascendancy, al- 
though they are still hesitant and lack- 
ing in orientation, precisely because of 
the long lapse of time during which 
there was no political activity, a time 
when almost a whole generation took no 
part in the political life of the country. 
The people gave an excellent sign of 
vitality when, after fifteen years under 
&@ corrupt and enslaving dictatorship, 
they asked the Judiciary and the Armed 
Forces to guarantee for them the most 


(Continued from Page Six) 


elementary right of citizenship: that of 
choosing their leaders. It is an extreme- 
ly encouraging fact that more voters 
than ever before, anywhere Latin 
America (about 7,000,000, of whom a 
great percentage were women), should 
have gone to the polJs. And even if cir- 
cumstances mide it impossible for the 
election to be absolutely free, one must 
feel convinced, on watching the events, 
that the Brazilian people have matured 
during the long, dark night of retire- 
ment, meditation and suffering. 


All hopes are now focused upon the 
Constituent Assembly, a sovereign body 
with full powers; having been elected, 
it will convene soon, and will, indeed, 
decide on the people’s destinies and in- 
terpret the peoplo’s will. The country 
wil! no longer be governec by an abso- 
lute one-man régime. There will be a 
Constitution to regulate the administra- 
tion; a Congress whose opposition will 
scrutinize and criticize the government’s 
acts; a free press which will constitute 
both a mirror and a tribune of publie 
opinion. The new generation will take 
part in political life, and from it will 
grow future leaders. 

In the past year, two great victories 
were won by the Brazilian people: first, 
the restoration of political prerogatives 
and self-government; second, the ousting 
of Vergas. These victories must both be 
final. 
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Tue first edition of 10,000 copies of John Daniels’ 40-page booklet 
American Cooperatives: Yesterday-Today-Tomorrow, has been ex- 
hausted. For those who have been unable to obtain a copy we are 
pleased to announce a new edition. 


operative movement. 
movement. It concerns itself with the problems faced by coopera- 
tives, and their prospects for the future. 
relation of the movement to present-day social and economic life. 








EE 


——— American Cooperatives 


pnettieesieeseeimensemniaial 


@ WHAT DOES THE BOOK DEAL WITH? 


The booklet is a record of the birth and the growth of the co- 
It analytically examines the history of the 


Mr. Daniels studies the 


His approach is objective and his analysis constructively critical. 
His conviction is that the cooperative movement must not rely 
mainly upon idealistic dreams but upon actual competitive success, 
economically, and ~nost important, democratically. His examination 
is placed within this realistic framework. 


@® WHO IS THE AUTHOR? 


John Daniels, economist, writer, lecturer and consultant, is the 
author of four well-known books; the first an Outline of Economics, 
and others concerned with vital aspects of American democracy. 
His Jn Freedom’s Birth-Place concerns the role of the Negro, his 
America Via the Neighborhood is based on a countrywide survey 
of neighborhood influences in the integration of immigrant groups 
with the community. While conducting that inquiry for the Carnegie 
Corporation, in 1918-20, Mr. Daniels became interested in coopera- 
tives and has followed the evolution and activities of American 
cooperatives ever since. 


In 1937 he was so much impressed with their progress, especially 
in rural areas, that he traveled some 5,000 miles over the country to 
see all kinds of coops in action, and on the basis of his first-hand 
observation and research he wrote a book entitled, Cooperation: 
an American Way. The booklet American Cooperatives: Yesterday- 
Today- Tomorrow has grown out of his total experience with and 
knowledge of American coops. 






































@ WHAT DO THE REVIEWERS SAY? 
Eastern States Cooperator, 
organ of the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange: 


“This new pamphlet is a brisk and interesting sum-up of 
cooperative enterprise in, America beginning way back in the 
1820’s before Rochdale cooperation was ever heard of.” 





J. K. Stern, associate Professor of Agricultural Cooperation, 
Pennsylvania State College: 


“A good job. The author is to be congratulated fer having 
frankly and honestly presented in such a short space an 
accurate picture of cooperatives in USA. ... I would be 
very much surprised if there were not a great demand for 
this booklet.” 


Dr. James C. Drury, 
Professor of Marketing, New York University: 


“In a refreshingly critical manner he raises some questions 
which need to be discussed more openly.” 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO READ JOHN DANIELS’ 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY - TODAY - TOMORROW 


25 cenis a copy—in quantities of 500 or more, 10 cents. 
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— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 
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Polish Fact and Fiction 


NNA LOUISE STRONG has seen the new 
Poland. (1 Saw the New Poland, by Anna 
Louise Stro Little, Brown and Company, 

$2.50.) She has seen many things, judging from her 
list of published books, China’s Millions, Red Star 
in Samarkand, for example. But her vision has al- 
ways been through a lens of deep Soviet red. The 
perspicacious reader knows before opening one of Miss 
Strong’s works that those who work for Stalinite 
Communism will show up as heroes, saints, idealists 
and hard-headed realists, and those who oppose or 
even criticize will figure as reactionaries, Fascists, 
scoundrels, enemies of the people or, at best, mis- 
guided oafs who cannot understand their own true 
interests, 

Her latest book on Poland runs entirely true to 
form. About all one gets from it in the way of 
factual information is a reflection of the fearful mis- 
ery of that unfortunate country. of the cold, hunger, 
destruction and devastation that have prevailed since 
1939. Here and there one gets flashes of the indom- 
itable spirit of the Polish people. notably in the 
heroic Warsaw uprising of August-September, 1944, 
when for sixty glorious and terrible days a little patch 
of Poland was free both from Nazi and Soviet domi- 


nation. 

jut the book is so shot through with one-sided 
party-line propaganda that what might be human and 
vivid stories of the Polish underground struggle 
against the Nazis always end up as unconvincing 


Rollo Book tales of how only partisans under Com- 
munist leadership fought the Germans. while the far 
more numerous nationalist underground groups de- 
veted all their 


' 
murdering the Communists 


energies to waylaving. beating and 
The best way to characterize this book adequately 
is to compile a very imperfect list of its innumerable 
omissions and distortions of well-established historical 
facts, 
Viss Strong talked with Boleslas 
Red Quisling 


he is a Communist Party member and a Soviet citizen, 


Bierut, Poland's 
But she nowhere mentions the fact that 
much less that he has spent most of his adult life 

She 
Rola- 


was 


International, 
War Minister 

the fact that he 
convicted of accepting bribes from French firms and 
the 


in the service of the Communist 


gives a glowing picture of 


Zvymierski, without mentioning 


dishonorably discharged from 


Pol and. 


Vhere is not a word about the inhuman mass depor- 


army mn prewar 


tations to forced labor from Eastern Poland after the 
first Soviet occupation in 1959. With quite uninten- 
tional and unconscious humor she speaks of the vic- 
Russia. 


is nothing about the killing of Ehrlich and 


tims of these deportations as “refugees” in 
There 
Alter 


curious disappearance from the active political scene 


Chere is no word of explanation as to the 


of such prominent figures in the early pro-Soviet 
Polish as Wanda Wasilewska and Zygmunt 


Berlinge 


group 
* * * 


Oy, would not know from Miss Strong’s chaste 
pages that the Red Army ever stole a chicken, much 
Accord- 
ine to the testimony of Congressman Thomas Gordon. 
who visited Poland last autumn and who. unlike Miss 
Strong, is of Polish descent and speaks Polish freely: 
“Pillaging of the shops on the streets 
was going on most freely and the snatch- 
ing of purses from Polish women is a daily 
occurrence. There is also wholesale rap- 
ing of Polish women. When resistance is 
offered the Russian soldiers kill.” 

One could supplement this with a good deal of 
Richard C. Hottelet wrote 
as follows in discussing the conduct of the Red Army 
“Russian sol- 


less outraged a woman in occupied Poland. 


other eyewitness testimony. 


in Poland in a recent issue of Collier's: 
diers indulge in drunkenness. robbery and violence 
on a large scale. Even murder has become common.” 

The picture of prewar Poland in the book is a 
grotesque caricature. Typical of its inaccuracy is the 
loose acceptance of a Lublin Committee official’s state- 
ment that two-thirds of the land in prewar Poland 
belonged to the landlords. The actual figure was in 
the neighborhood of 14 percent. 


Where the News En 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


S 








The author’s method of “seeing” the “new Poland” 
is naive in the extreme. It consists of merely setting 
down as fact without any critical check-up anything 
the propagandists of the Soviet-sponsored regime told 
her. In view of Miss Strong’s well-known political 
sympathies her book is exactly what might have been 
expected. What is perhaps sutprising is that a non- 
Communist publishing house brought it out and that 
excerpts from it were presented, presumably as ob- 
jective truth about Poland, in the columns of The 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Fortunately a corrective to Anna Louise Strong is 
available. This is Conducted Tour, by Ada Halpern 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.00). Miss Halpern is a mathe- 
matician from Lvov who was arrested with her father, 
mother and sister, without any charge being preferred, 
during the first Soviet occupation of Eastern Poland. 
Deported to remote Kazakhstan, she and other edu- 


cated men and women were set to digging dung on 
an incredibly backward collective farm. 


The very title of the book suggests the spirit of wry,” 


indomitable humor in which this civilized woman took 


her forced plunge into barbarous servitude. Her de. 
tailed accounts of syphilis-ridden villages, of pregnant * 





women working in mines, of forced trade-union elec. - 


tions, should be revealing to those who think of the 
Soviet Union as a land of advanced social conditions 
and “economic democracy.” She does not lose per- 
spective in justified bitterness; she is quick to note 
the Kazakh who is kind to the exiles, the Russian girl 
who helps her, the Ukranian woman, herself an exile, 
who takes in the homeless Poles after they have been 
released. And her story has a happy ending. For she 
joins the Polish Army’ and thereby gets out of the 
Soviet Union. Two of her retrospective observ-tions 
are well worth quoting and remembering: 

“[ suppose that anyone who has not 
gone through Russia cannot understand 
that bread, which can hardly be called 
‘daily’, can become such an obsession, the 
focus of all thought.... I suppose one has 
to have lived in the USSR to know what a 
priceless treasure security is, security in 
every sense of the word, but above all free- 
dom from fear. ... Never before have I 
seen what such permanent fear can do to 
human beings—and I hope never to see it 
again. 





An Editorial— 


Governments and the News 


VERY now and then in the news which comes 
EK from the UNO Assembly in London one 
catches glimpses of the abyss which divides 
the nations. Thus the delegate from the Philippines 
innocently and with the best of intentions proposed 
that the matter of freedom of the news be placed 
upon the agenda. The Ukrainian Foreign Commissar, 
Dimitri Manuilski, led the opposition. This is the 
clue to the meaning of the incident. The problem of 
the freedom of the press, like the rape of Iran, cannot 
be openly discussed at the present stage. An honest 
facing up to it would reveal what lies behind the 
issue. It would show to all the watching world that 
one set of nations have a free press and believe in it. 
sul it 
lack a free press and do not believe in it. 
Senator Vandenberg said, in effect, that the United 


Nations cannot succeed if they do not learn to know 


would show. also. that the dictatorial nations 


each other. and that they cannot learn to know each 
other without free gathering, printing and circulation 
of the But the official position of the USA 
delegation was in favor of further procrastination, 


news. 


Secretary Byrnes said an international conference on 
free press would be premature. He suggested. in- 
stead. a meeting of experts. But experts have been 
conferring for decades. The leaders of the American 
press have done everything possible to bring together 
the publishers, writers, editors, to urge worldwide 
press freedom. Nothing came of it precisely because 
newspaper men under dictatorial governments are not 
To break the deadlock. 
needed is the conference of governments whic i, Byrnes 
He that uw ts 
but would be jruitless: that it would demon- 
strate the impotence of UNO in face of the problem. 


their own masters what is 


considers premature, knows not pre- 


mature 


I, the meantime, the problem of what the govern- 
ment should—-and should not—do about the news is 
brought before the American people in a new form. 
The State Department, having taken over what is left 
of the Office of War Information, is naturally im- 
pelled to continue it in a form adapted to the con- 


ditions of peace. On this account William Benton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, has 
outlined a plan for an information service to be con- 
ducted by the State Department. 

In his latest statement, Benton denies that the new 
proposal involves any threat to freedom of the press. 
It would mean broadcasting “news” to places where 
now no information about this country is available. 
Magazines containing basic information about our 
affairs would be published in foreign languages and 
distributed where they would do the most good. (One 
stich magazine is now published in Moscow.) Libra- 
ries and an information service would be established 
in connection with our embassies and consulates 

Some of these services, properly run, might be use- 
fully supported by the government. The represent .- 
tives of the State Department have never been equipped 
to establish useful connection with the peoples of 
the lands to which they are assigned. But having the 
United States Government carrying on an_ official 
newscasting service to foreign lands smacks of propa- 
ganda of the sort which was carried on by Nazi Ger- 
many and is now conducted by the USSR. 


‘The Associated Press stopped sending its news 
services free to the State Department in protest 
against the establishment of this service. The AP 
“holds that government cannot engage in news- 


casting without creating the fear of propaganda which 
necessarily would reflect upon the objectivity of the 
news services from such 


which newscasts are pres 


pared.” Many outside of newspaper circles will be 
skeptical of government entry into a field so closely 


tied in with public opinion. It is conceivable that 


at some future time, under the control of some po- 4 
litical party, it might become a powerful partisan 9 


And until 


instrument and a danger to democracy. 


the UNO solves the problem of a free press for the ™ 


whole world, this agency would be as powerless as 7% 
any privale press association to spread knowledge ™ 


of our form of democracy. It would be unable. as 


they are, to break down the walls that keep facts? 


about America from entering the dictatorial lands. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ORIENT 


OLITICALLY and strategically, socially and 
economically, the Far East is one of the most 
important regions in the world today. Some of 
the former relations between nations and peoples have 


been changed almost beyond recognition as a result 
of the impact of war. Certain situations, the internal 
development of China, for instance, and the fate of 
the Dutch and French colonial empires, are highly 
fluid, as one can see from the headlines in the daily 
newspapers. 

The vast majority of the people in East Asia, 
apart from small governing bureaucracies and land- 
lord and merchant classes, are wretchedly poor Orien- 
tal peasants, often illiterate, ignorant of the most 
elementary sanitation, seldom far from the borderline 
of downright hunger. 

But this is an age of swift technological change. 
It would be unwise to assume that this large part of 
the world’s population will always remain in a state 
of primitive poverty and retarded development. Both 
Russia and Japan have displayed the capacity to 
achieve rapid industrial progress. Very important 
political and social consequences may flow from the 
combination of the teeming labor power of the Far 
East with what have hitherto been the industrial secrets 
of the West. 

What Japan has experienced as a result of the mili- 
tary defeat is something close to pulverization. Rela- 
tively it has perhaps suffered less than Germany, 
because there was no actual fighting on the soil of 
the Japanese home islands and the character of the 
occupation has been mild, by comparison with what 
has taken place in Germany. 

But Japan has been effectively eliminated as a great 
power. It has lost its overseas empire and its com- 
mercial investments. The factory and residential areas 
of its great cities have been devastated by incen- 
diary and high explosive bombs, culminating in the 
apocalyptic fall of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Its fall has left a vacuum which has not 
yet been filled. 

The logical successor to Japan as a major Oriental 
power is China. Formally the Chinese Government 
is recognized as one of the Big Five. But China has 
suffered tremendously in eight years of war. Millions 
of its people have perished as a result of hostile 
invasions. famine and flood. Its largest cities have 
only recently been recovered from the Japanese. The 
political rift between the government of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek and the autonomous regime of the 
Chinese Communists has widened to a point where 
civil war has been resumed and may only be averted 
in the future by wise statesmanship and compromise 
on both sides. 

Because China failed to develop the cohesive 
strength of a modern Western state it has always been 
at once a victim and an arena of the intrigues and 


rivalries of foreign powers. The Big Three—America 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain—face a serious tesi 
of their ability to work together with some measure 
of equity and justice in the war-devastated, econom 
ically ruined, politically divided China of today and 
tomorrow. 

Finally, the war has precipitated in the Orient a 
process that would have come about inevitably at 
some future time. This is the crisis of the old- 
fashioned imperialist system, with its overtones of 
white racial superiority. The critical situations whick 
have developed in Dutch Indonesia and in French 
Indo-China should serve as a clear warning that the 
time is ripe, and perhaps overripe, for replacing obso- 
lete forms of imperialism with a more cooperative 
relationship between East and West. 

a 


* * 


I—THE FALL OF JAPAN 
J APAN was knocked out by a tremendous develop- 


ment of American naval and air power, combined 
with the heroic and costly supporting action by the 
Marines and the Army, and culminating in the tre- 
mendous and finally decisive weapon, the atombomb. 
Japan surrendered while Japanese troops were still in 
occupation of considerable areas in China and in the 
colonial countries which had been overrun. This has 
been the source of a number of subsequent political 
complications and knotty problems. Under the terms 
of the Cairo Declaration and as a result of Soviet 
action in seizing South Sakhalin and the Kuriles, 
Japan has been whittled down to its native islands and 
stripped of all overseas possessions. 

Japan’s prewar political organization was neither 
a democracy nor a totalitarian dictatorship of the 
Fascist-Communist type, nor an absolute monarchy. 
There were regular elections, held with reasonable 
freedom, on a basis of manhood suffrage, since 1927, 
for the members of the House of Representatives, the 
lower chamber in the bi-cameral Diet. The upper 
house was composed of hereditary and appointed 
peers. There were several political parties, of which 
the most influential were the Seiyukai and the Min- 
seito. Criticisms of the government, although not of 
the Imperial Family and only with considerable risk 
the armed services, were published in the newspapers. 

But Japan was not a democracy. There was rigid 
police control of public meetings and of the press. 
The progress which had been achieved during the rela- 
tively liberal twenties in establishing the principle of 
Cabinet responsibility to the Diet was swept away in 
a tide of reaction and imperialism in the 1930's. The 
armed services could wreck any Cabinet and reject any 
Prime Minister of whom they did not approve. 

At the same time Japan had no dictator, no single 
overshadowing strong man. There was no single party 
with a monopoly of power. And, despite the aura of 
divinity which was created for the Emperor, Japan 
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vas not an absolute monarchy like Russia under 
Peter the Great or France under Louis XIV. Emperor 
lirohito was a gilded figurehead who exercised little 
nfluence on the course of political events. 

Because Japan was not an all-out totalitarian state 
he treatment of dissenters was less ruthless than was 
he case in European dictatorships. Political execu- 
ions inside Japan were comparatively infrequent. The 
risons were crowded with “dangerous thinkers”; but 
ige concentration camps on the Soviet or Nazi model 
d not exist in the Island Empire. Many prominent 
berals and moderates were silenced, but not “liq- 
idated” or even interned during the war. 

These circumstances made it easier to preserve con- 

iuity of administration in defeat. The last Japanese 

irtime Premier, Admiral Kentaro Suzuki, was an 
yponent of the military and naval extremists and 
irrowly escaped assassination at the hands of fanat- 

il nationalist young officers in 1936. The surrender 
as arranged over the heads of some military die- 

irds and an Imperial Prince, Naruhiko Higashi- 
Kuni, headed the transition Cabiet which handled 

> details of the surrender and the reception of the 
\merican forces of occupation. 

Later Baron Kijuro Shidehara, who had pursued a 
moderate foreign policy when he held the post of Fur- 
eign Minister in the 1920’s and who was forced out 
of office when the Army took its own course in Man- 
churia, became the Prime Minister in a reorganized 
Cabinet. A national election with women’s suffrage, 
a truly revolutionary innovation in the male-centered 
Japanese society, will be held soon. 

The Seiyukai and Minseito parties, long discredited 
as groups of self-seeking poilticians without principles 
or ideas, seem to have disappeared from the stage. 
Four main parties and no doubt a number of lesser 
groups are taking part in the election campaign. The 
Progressive Party seems to be rallying point for the 
prewar Japanese political figures who are not too 
deeply compromised by active association with Tojo 
and the extreme militarists, many of whom have been 
arrested as war criminals. General Kazushige Ugaki, 
who was unpopular with his military colleagues be- 
cause of his opposition to extreme expansionism and 
who was unable to accept nomination as Premier in 
1937 because of Army opposition, may be the leader 
of this party. 

There is also a new Liberal Party, the nucleus of 
which is furnished by a few independent members 
of the prewar Diets, including the venerable Yukio 
Ozaki, one of Japan’s few consistent and genuine lib- 


erals. A Social Democratic Party has emerged, appar- 
ently as a successor to the Secial Mass Party which 
elected a few members from industrial centers to the 
Diet before the war. 


The well-known Japanese Chris- 
tian leader and organizer of cooperatives, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, has identified himself with this party, to- 
sether with the veteran Social Mass 
Party, Finally, the Japanese 


leader of the 


Isoo Abe. 


Profess« Yr 


Communist Party has emerged from the deep under- 
ground in which it was formerly kept by police 
repression. Communist leaders who have been active 
recently are Kyuichi Tokuda and Yoshio Shiga. 

Since artificial police restrictions on political activ- 


‘ity have been abolished and all parties, apart from 


extreme nationalist groups, seem to have been free 
to present their case to the public, the forthcoming 
election may offer some clue as to the direction of 
Japanese thinking after defeat. But the prospects 
of stable and reasonably representative government 
in Japan will be very vitally affected by the economic 
and other policies which will be followed by America 
and by other powers which may have a voice in 
Japan’s future. 
* * * 


ECONOMIC RESULTS OF DEFEAT 
O, ERSHADOWING all such minor issues as the 


retention or abolition of the Imperial dynasty. the 
fate of the Shinto religion, the details of industrial 
and agrarian reform, is the overshadowing question: 
How will the Japanese people eat in the future? 
There is, of course, an immediate problem of hunger, 
cold and destitution arising from the devastation of 
the main cities, the loss of shipping, the disruption 
of normal trade contacts with the outside world. 

But even after the more abnormal direct war con- 
sequences have been alleviated some very difficult 
questions must be solved if Japan is not to lapse 
into a morass of permanent unemployment, hunger 
and unrest which would be most unfavorable to the 
development of a stable democratic type of adminis- 
tration. 

The area of the Japanese home islands is 148,756 
sq. mi., less than that of California. In that limited 
space some 75,000,000 Japanese, including millions 
who will be forcibly repatriated from China, Man- 
churia, Korea, Formosa and other foreign territories, 
must live. How are they to make a living, even on 
the most modest Oriental subsistence basis? 

Increased development of agriculture is certainly 
not the A “Morgenthau Plan” for Japan 
would be even less practical than the Morgenthau 
Plan for Germany. The average family Japanese farm 
is less than three acres. About 18 percent of the home 
area of Japan is arable. Except in Hokkaido, the 
northernmost of the larger islands, it is no exaggera- 


answer. 


tion to say that the last square inch of available land 
is under cultivation. A few new settlers might be 
established in Hokkaido. But this would not alter the 
generalization that only a minority of the Japanese 
people, probably not more than 35 percent, certainly 
not more than 40 percent, can hope to make a living 
out of the limited and long-worked soil of their home 
islands. What about the remainder? 

One naturally inquires how Japan sustained its peo- 
ple before the career of farflung conquest began in 
1931. Japan is a poor country in natural resources, 
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with coal and copper as its principal minerals. Be- 
fore the large-scale war with China the Japanese econ- 
omy was based on large imports of foreign raw mate- 
rials (American and Indian cotton, Australian wool, 
etc.) and the exports of cheap finished products, tex- 
tiles, bicycles, pottery, canvas shoes, etc. Many of 
these products went to the low-priced markets of Asia 
and Africa, which could not afford to buy more 
expensive American and European goods. 

Earnings from shipping and from tourist expendi- 
tures also helped Japan to keep its international ac- 
counts in balance. Moreover, Korea and Formosa 
were integrated into the Japanese economy and even 
before 1931 Japan possessed considerable commercial 
and industrial interests in Manchuria. A Japanese 
economy based solely on the output of the home 
islands would be a pretty dreary and hopeless prop- 
osition, and might well be a sentence of lingering 
death from malnutrition for millions of people. 

A reasonable economic policy for Japan would be 
to restrict industrial controls to demilitarization. With 
war industries ruled out, Japan should be not only 
permitted but encouraged to resume trade contacts 
with the countries of its lost colonial empire, and with 
the outside world in general. An exchange of Japanese 
textiles for the sugar and citrus fruits of Formosa, 
of Japanese manufactures for the surplus rice and 
apples of Korea would be mutually beneficial. 

Japan was formerly one of the largest buyers of 
American cotton. Quite apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations, America and the world will be poorer 
if the Japanese mechanism of production and trade, 
shorn of its militarist appendages, is deliberately and 
permanently crippled. There will be increased pros- 
perity all around if the Japanese are permitted to 
compete on equal terms in the low-cost markets of 
the world and to resume their former purchases of 
foreign foodstuffs and raw materials. 


* * * 


OCCUPATION POLICIES 


Tue constructive record of foreign military occu- 
pation is far better in 
This is mainly because single-headed authority and 
responsibility were concentrated in the hands of a man 
who has shown himself an able statesman and adminis- 
trator, as well as a great soldier, General Douglas 


apan than it is in Germany. 


MacArthur. It is certainly a high tribute to Mac- 
Arthur that the occupation of a proud country which 
has never known foreign invasion by American troops 
who might well be embittered by heavy losses in 
Saipan and Okinawa and by the maltreatment of their 
comrades in some prison camps has thus far pro- 
ceeded without any serious clashes or “incidents.” 
Among the few cheerful pictures of desolated Tokyo 
are those of American soldiers “fraternizing” with 
Japanese children with the aid of candy bars and 
chewing gum. 


It is also a proof of MacArthur’s good judgment 
that he scrapped an elaborate scheme for imposing 
American military government on Japan and left the 
internal administration in the hands of the Japanese 
authorities, subject to over-all occupation controls. 
Foreign administration of a defeated country is never 
a happy process. When it is complicated by vast 
differences of customs and psychology, as it is in 
Japan, and by an uncommonly high linguistic wall, 
it might have ended in a disastrous fiasco. 

Occupation policies have included removal of police 
controls and release of political prisoners, arrests of 
hundreds of Japanese on charges of being war 
criminals, instructions to the Japanese Government to 
break up some of the big interlocking concentrations 
of capital and to carry out certain measures designed 
to assist tenants against absentee landlords. It has 
also been ordered that government support for the 
upkeep of Shinto shrines must cease. 

It is still premature to assess the results of these 
orders. Certainly private monopoly has been an evil 
in the Japanese economy and the lot of the tenant 
farmer, in Japan, as elsewhere, is hard. It may be 
questioned whether Shinto has been as great a factor 
in stimulating an aggressive spirit in Japan as is 
sometimes suggested. After all, neither the British, 
nor French, nor Dutch, nor Russians have required 
the myth of a divine ruler to inspire them to go out 
and annex considerable colonial empires. The mo- 
tives behind Japan’s drive for expansion may well 
be more prosaic and less mystical than some observers 
are inclined to believe. 

There is always the danger that even desirable 
reforms, if forced on a people by an occupying 
authority, may be suspect and unpopular for this 
reason. Certainly America’s prestige in Japan will 
not be enhanced by an unreasonable extension of the 
category of “war criminals.” 

MacArthur’s early lists of accused war criminals 
gave the impression of being drawn up with care 
and discrimination. This cannot be said so confi- 
dently about some of the later lists. Of course, it is 
impossible at the present time to distinguish be- 
tween acts which MacArthur has taken on his own 
initiative and others which may have been forced 
on him by doctrinaire influences at Washington. The 
destruction of cyclotrons in Japan, an act of stupidity 
which excited the public censure of eminent American 
scientists, was definitely attributed, after investigation, 
to some military bureaucrat in Washington. 


aa * + 


JAPAN’S ALTERNATIVES 
Japan faces the penalty of a lost war in a dark 


and uncertain future. Two questions which are still 
unsettled are the measure of economic reconstruction 
which will be permitted and the extent to which other 
powers will share in what has hitherto been an ex- 
clusively American occupation. The participation of 
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(reat Britain, Australia and China in the occupation 

ould probably lead only to minor differences of 
pinion; but there might be important political and 
erritorial consequences from Soviet participation, 
specially if this should carry a veto right as to 
MacArthur’s arrangements and American policies. 


Broadly speaking, there are perhaps three alterna- 
ive perspectives for Japan’s future. | ‘ie country may 
ink into a welter of economic misery and purpose- 


*ss internal strife. It might emerge as a serious 
lilitary power again if American-Soviet differences 
n the Far East should become so serious and insoluble 
hat each side would bid for Japanese support. 

The third and most desirable alternative is that 
‘apan, purged of militarist domination, should be re- 
integrated into the Far Eastern community of nations 
n conditions that would afford a tolerable basis of 
economic livelihood. An old Tokyo friend of long 
experience in Japan recently wrote me from the 
Japanese capital that he finds a surprising number 
of expressions of satisfaction among Japanese, despite 
their present miserable plight, that the militarists 
have been overthrown. He speaks fluent Japanese and 
is not gullible. 

The Japanese are ahead of their Oriental neighbors 
in literacy, in scientific development, managerial and 
technical skill and “know-how.” If the Japarese 
people are given a fair chance to establish some kind 
of representative government and to decide for them- 
selves what kind of political, economic and religious 
system they prefer, if they can convince their neigh- 
bors that dreams of brutal imperialist domination 
have been discarded, they are in a position to make 
a genuine contribution to the tremendous tasks of 
reconstruction in the Orient. 


2—PIVOTAL CHINA 


The fall of Japan has left a vacuum in Far Eastern 
politics. China is the logical candidate to fill this 
vacuum. It is the seat of one of the world’s oldest 
civilizations. With more than 400,000,000 inhabitants, 
it is the most populous country in the world. It has 
received official acknowledgment as one of the Big 
Five, with a veto right in the Security Council. 

China is the pivotal factor in the entire Oriental 
situation. If anyone could foresee accurately China’s 
political and economic evolution over the next decade 
or two, he could also obtain a pretty fair picture of 
the new Far East. 

There are several reasons why China cannot easily 
assert the role of leadership which it might hope to 
enjoy after the fall of Japan. China is a poor coun- 
try, economically backward and therefore militarily 
weak. China has been further exhausted and im- 
poverished by eight years of warfare on its own soil. 
China is politically divided. 

An aggressive, self-confident, imperially-minded 


West, searching for markets and sources of raw 
materials, forced open the doors of China and Japan 
in the nineteenth century. Both these countries had 
hitherto been largely isolated from Europe; Japan 
had been hermetically sealed against foreign contacts 
since the early seventeenth century. 


But the impact of the West produced different 
results in Japan and in China. The formerly super- 
isolationist Japanese adopted a policy of learning 
everything the West could teach in such varied fields 
as military and naval science, industrial technique, 
education, forms of political organization. At the 
same time they retained a hard core of national 
identity through their cult of patriotism, their rever- 
ence for the Emperor, their many distinctive social 
customs. 

China was inclined to shrink from the West. The 
Chinese scholar is often more receptive to Western 
ideas, more at home in discussing Western concep- 
tions than his Japanese colleague. But the Chinese, 
as a general rule, did not master the practical sides 
of Westerr life with as much zeal and aptitude as 
the Japanese. Consequently Japan, with less than one- 
fifth of China’s population, outstripped its larger 
neighbor in industrial development and became a far 
more formidable military and naval power. 

The overthrow of the decadent Imperial regime in 
1911 marked a turn on China’s part toward Western 
institutions and ways of life. A very modern sounding 
republican constitution was adopted, but was never 
seriously put into practice. Widespread illiteracy and 
complete lack of experience in parliamentary govern- 
ment on a national scale were serious handicaps. 
Instead of developing the national unity under demo- 
cratic forms of which its more idealistic intellectuals 
dreamed, China for many years after the fall of the 
Imperial dynasty was a prey to the feuds of rival 
“warlords,” or generals, who acquired power in sepa- 
rate regions of the country. 

The outstanding theoretical leader of the Chinese 
revolution was Dr. Sun Yat-sen. His “Three Prin- 
ciples,” democracy, nationalism and people’s liveli- 
hood (a somewhat vaguely expressed conception of 
social reform), are accepted in principle by almost 
all Chinese political groups today. The Kuomintang 
(National People’s Party), first under Dr. Sun’s 
leadership and then under other direction after his 
death in 1925, became the spearhead of a movement 
which swept away the old-fashioned warlord regimes, 
except in some of the more remote sections of the 
country, and brought about a formal unification of 
China in 1928. In accordance with an injunction of 
Dr. Sun, the capital was transferred from the old 
Imperial city of Peking, in the North, to Nanking, 
on the Yangtze River, nearer the center of the coun- 
try. There was an effort to build up Nanking as a 
modern city, with wide boulevards and impressive 
public buildings. 
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SURFACE UNIFICATION 


Bi T the unification of China was still largeiy a 
surface achievement. There had been a deep split in 
the revolutionary movement in 1927. Those forces 
in the Kuomintang which opposed an all-out demo- 
cratic revolution kept the upper hand and the control 
of the army, the civil administration and the larger 
cities. The principal leader of this group was 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Chinese Communists and some dissident 
Kuomintang members launched a movement of revolt 
in two of the southern Chinese provinces, Kiangsi 
and Fukien. A savage social war, in which both sides 
practiced extermination methods in some cases, was 
the result. By 1934 Chiang Kai-shek was able to 
drive the Communists from their base in the South: 


and after a march of thousands of miles, accompanied 


by conditions of tremendous hardship and constant 
guerrilla fighting, the Communists established them- 
selves in a new base in northwestern China, with its 
center in the town of Yenan, in Shansi Province. 

Apart from the struggle with the Communists, 
there were other obstacles to national unity. In a 
country so large as China, where there are no rail- 
ways at all in the deep interior, and where the per- 
centage of illiteracy among the peasants and the 
poorer classes in the cities is very high, regional 
interests remained strong behind a facade of unified 
central government. Local warlords sometimes had 
to be appeased. 

After 1931, whea the Japanese seized Manchuria, 
Japan loomed on the horizon as a mortal threat to 
Chinese independence. The Japanese military leaders 
exploited the various toe-holds which they possessed 
on Chinese territory (the right, for instance, along 
with other powers, to maintain garrisons in Tientsin 
and Peking) to violate Chinese customs regulations, 
stir up internal dissension, promote puppet regimes. 

Chiang Kai-shek faced a difficult and delicate 
problem in statesmanship. He had to postpone as 
long as possible the final struggle with Japan and 
yet prepare Chinese public opinion for such a 
struggle. The military odds were cruelly uneven; 
any gain of time gave China « little more opportunity 
to prepare. 

Despite all these obstacles, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China was slowly achieving some political 
and social prog before the all-out Japanese on- 
slaught in 1937. The New Life movement, sponsored 
by the Generalissimo and by his active wife, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, although it represented a curious 
compound of old Confucian and modern YMCA 
psychology, was aimed at unsanitary and backward 
habits. Some of the younger Kuomintang adminis- 
trators abandoned the Jaissez-faire attitude of the old- 
fashioned Chinese mandarins and took a lively in- 
terest in promoting industrial development, civic im- 
provement and better schooling for the masses. 
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The transfer of the Chinese currency from a silver 
to a paper basis in 1935 was surprisingly successful— 
until war conditions led to an almost uncontrollable 
inflation. This was a sign of China’s growing modern 
mindedness. The government remained essentially a 
one-party dictatorship, less ruthless .and also less 
eficient than regimes of this type in Europe. But 
public opinion among the educated classes was exer- 
cising more influence on the shaping of government 
decisions. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR 


No understanding of China today is possible with- 
out some consideration of the country’s experiences 
during the war. China, like France, suffers from some 
of the. political and psychological handicaps of being 
a defeated nation which emerged in the ranks of the 
victors because of the superior military efforts of 
others, especially the United States. There is little 
likelihood that China, left to its own resources, could 
have expelled the Japanese troops from its territory, 
just as France could scarcely have freed herself from 
German occupation without the aid of the United 
States and Britain. 

The war between Japan and China began with a 
clash of patrols near Peking in July, 1937, and 
developed into large-scale fighting at Peking and 
Tientsin by the end of July. This was followed by 
a prolonged battle around the great international 
city of Shanghai which commenced in August. The 
Chinese forces were driven from the environs of 
Shanghai with heavy losses in November and the 
Japanese Army captured Nanking, to an accompani- 
ment of shocking atrocities against the civilian popu- 
lation, in December. 

By the autumn of 1938 the Japanese forces had 
captured China’s seven largest cities—Peking, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow and Canton. 
China was virtually blockaded, except for such sup- 
plies as could arrive through French Indo-China or 
across the newly constructed Burma Road. Most of 
China’s factories and railways were in the hands of 
the Japanese. 

But the National Government, established at the 
inland city of Chungking, a thousand miles from the 
vulnerable sea coast, refused to give up. The Japanese 
set up satellite regimes in North China and in Central 
China. But their authority did not extend beyond 
the zones in which the Japanese could give military 
protection. The war tended to become a national en- 
durance contest. 

The Japanese could not occupy the whole of China. 
The Chinese lacked the tanks and artillery and modern 
military leadership which would have enabled them 
to retake the cities and larger towns held by the 
Japanese. There was guerrilla activity of varying 
degrees of effectiveness behind the Japanese lines. 
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it the Japanese continued to hold and exploit the 
rger towns and the adjacent farming areas. 


When the tide of war was already running strongly 
ainst the Island Empire in other theatres, in 1944, 
e Japanese armies in China were able to mount 
fensives and to close gaps in their system of rail- 
iy comraunication by occupying the full length of 
> Peking-Hankow and Hankow-Canton lines. The 
jtivation of this move was apparently to try to 
ovide an alternative overland route of supply from 
> countries of southeastern Asia, in order to com- 
nsate for the increasingly heavy toll of Japanese 
ipping taken by American naval and air power. 


The effect of this long period of foreign occupation 
China’s economy was naturally disastrous. Its 
ies, to be sure, were not reduced to heaps of rubble, 
ce so many in Europe, and in Japan itself. But 
iina lost the use of most of its industrial plant over 
1 long period of time and was also cut off from sea- 
ne imports. The peasants, caught in the crossfire 
Japanese exactions and guerrilla raids, suffered 
‘ven more than their normal lot of hunger and ex- 
loitation. Because of the shortage of goods, infla- 
ion and speculation were rampant. Because of the 
sruption of the communication system, it was im- 
; »ssible to maintain normal coordination of the 
administration. The trend toward social progress was 
checked partly because of the physical impoverish- 
ment of the country, partly because the Nationalist 
Government was obliged to operate in backward in- 
terior provinces, with strong traditions of “squeeze” 
(the expressive Chinese byword for corruption) and 
little conception of modern economic relations. 


rhe picture is not entirely black. The spirit of 
holding out, of refusing to accept defeat, maintained 
itself even in very dark years when it seemed doubt- 
ful whether help from outside would ever come. 
lens of thousands of Chinese students and professors 


quit the universities and colleges in Japanese-occupied 
ties and made their way, often with great risk and 
hardship, to the ciites of Free China, to Chungking, 
Kunming, Chengtu. The physical equipment of the 
iniversities there was often poor and bare and utterly 
inadequate for the needs of the students. But they 
were willing to carry on under the greatest privations 


rather than submit to the foreign conqueror. 


The influx of educated men into the neglected 
Chinese West and Southwest produced some revital- 
izing effects. Mineral resources, local customs and 
folkways were explored as never before. Some new 
industries were started. But on balance the eight 
vears of war, with the Japanese in occupation of the 
nain cities, railways and ports, was a heavy drain 
on China’s human and material resources. Much hard 

rk will be necessary before the country can hope 

regain the modest living and industrial standards 

1936. 


THE POSTWAR SITUATION 


Tue political situation in China would have been 
simpler if the armies of the Nationalist Government 
had been built up, with American instruction and 
technical aid, to a point where they could have swept 
the Japanese from the occupied regions. Put the 
decisive blows against Japan were delivered hy other 
means, by the whittling down to virtual extinction 
of the Japanese Navy, by the terrific bombing of 
Japanese cities by the B-29s, by the irresistible im- 
pact of the atomic bomb. 

The war ended with undefeated Japanese armies 
still deep in Chinese territory, and with the National 
Government armies scattered about on far-flung fronts 
with no adequate means of communication. Under 
these circumstances, there were inevitable delays and 
technical difficulties in connection with the surrender, 
disarming and repatriation of the Japanese troops. 
It was also impossible for the central government to 
assert its authority promptly and vigorously in the 
Japanese-occupied regions, especially in the North. 

So the postwar situation was favorable to an ex- 
pansion of the political and military influence of the 
Chinese Communists, whose main field of guerrilla 
activity has been in such northern provinces as Hopei. 
Shansi and Shantung. 

The prolonged civil war between the National 
Government and the Communists had virtually ceased 
for some months before the war with Japan had 
begun. When Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped and 
held prisoner by mutinous troops in Sian in December, 
1936, the Communists leaders used their influence 
against having him killed. In their new area in the 
Northwest, the Communists substantially modified the 
ruthless class war tactics which they had employed 
in the South. Instead of slaughtering landlords, they 
enforced mild reductions in rent and tolerated pri- 
vate trade and the very small-scale private industry 
which existed in this part of China. 

This modification of Communist policies, together 
with a sense of the imminent peril of Japanese attack. 
facilitated an unofficial compromise which went into 
effect early in 1937. Hostilities on both sides ceased. 
The Communists acknowledged the superior political 
and military authority of Chiang Kai-shek. But they 
remained in administrative control of the area which 
their armies occupied. 

It is quite possible that the more conciliatory po- 
litical line of the Communists after their base had 
been shifted fitted in with the requirements of Soviet 
foreign policy. The Soviet Government in 1937 was 
more interested in stimulating Chinese resistance to 
Japan than in promoting a Chinese social revolution. 

The Eighth Route Army, the principal organized 
military force of the Communists, was formally in- 
corporated into the Chinese National Army after the 
Japanese invasion. But in practice it remained an 
independent force. And the wartime Kuomintang- 
Communist coalition soon showed signs of cracking. 
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[he Chinese Communists and their sympathizers in 
this country have built up a one-sided case to the 
effect that nearly all the fighting against the Japanese 
was carried on by Communist units, while the Na- 
tionalist troops devoted most of their efforts to 
treacherously waylaying and attacking the Commu- 
nists. The official Chinese government version is that 
the Communists fought very little against the Japanese 
and very much against the regular Chinese armies. 

The truth doubtless lies somewhere in between these 
two extremes. In many cases it is obviously impos- 
sible to decide with any certainty which side fired 
first in obscure clashes which took place hundreds of 
miles away from any foreign observer. 

As might be expected from their long experience 
in this kind of warfare, the Chinese Communists were 
generally more efficient than the National Government 
troops in hit-and-run guerrilla operations. On the 
other hand, the Nationalist troops fought much bigger 
battles and sustained the brunt of more ambitious 
Japanese offensives. Some foreign visitors to the 
Communist area seem to have succumbed to the 
Oriental tendency to speak in exaggerated terms, and 
one correspondent public ized the patently absurd 
statement that the Red Armies of China fought forty 
haitles daily over a period of some seven years. 

War conditions were favorable to Communist agi- 
tation and organization work because normal Chinese 
civilian administration was destroyed or disrupted 
over a wide area, especially in the regions north of 
the Yangtze River. The collapse of Japan inaugu- 
rated a race for territory, strategic cities, arms and 
political power between the Government and _ the 
Communists. 

The American Ambassador, General Patrick J. 
Hurley, promoted conferences between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung. But 
these discussions, which dragged on for months in 
Chungking, led to no positive results. Meanwhile, 
armed clashes between the expanding Communists 
and Government troops in the North took place in a 
number of instances, although the fighting has not 
been on a very large scale as yet. 

By the end of 1945 the authority of the Koumintang 
Government had been firmly re-established in the 
larger cities, in Peking and Tientsin in the North and 
Shanghai and Nanking in the Yangtze valley. Na- 
tionalist troops had entered Manchuria after brushes 


with Chinese Communist forces and had apparently 
won Russian acquiescence in taking over the larger 
cities, Mukden, Hsinking (Changchun) and Harbin. 


The Communist forces had evidently moved from 


their basic area around Yenan in northern and north- 
eastern directions, capturing, among other places, the 
fairly lar town of Kalgan, northwest of Peking. 
This is becoming an important political center. This 
northward movement of the Communists and the fall 
of Japanese-sponsored regimes in Inner Mongolia 
open up the possibility of easier contact between the 


o 
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Communists and the Soviet Union by way of Oute 
Mongolia. The Communists hold more or less effe 
tive control of a good deal of the hinterland, awa 
from the rail lines, in North China. The situatio: 
in Manchuria is very obscure, because American cot 
respondents have not been allowed to move abou 
freely in that area. 


* * * 


AMERICAN POLICY IN CHINA 
Tur American Government and American publi 


opinion followed with considerable concern the grow 
ing civil strife in China. There were sharp and some 
times explosive differences of opinion in estimating 
the respective merits of the Koumintang Governmen 
and the Communist regime in Yenan. In November 
1945, Ambassador Hurley resigned, issuing a strongly 
worded statement to the effect that certain America 
professional diplomats “openly advised the Commu 
nist armed party to decline unification of the Chines« 
Communist Army with the National Army unless th: 
Chinese Communists were given control.” 


An investigation by the Senate Committee o1 
Foreign Relations elicited no documentary proof oi 
Hurley’s most serious charge that American caree: 
diplomats on his staff in China had privately dis 
avowed his policy of supporting the National Govern 
ment in talks wtih Chinese Communists. The investi 
gation did bring out the facts that one of these caree) 
diplomats, George Atcheson, Jr., had recommended 
the giving of lend-lease aid to the Communists, whil 
another, John Service, had prepared a report sug 
gesting that the Chiang Kai-shek regime be allowed 
to fall. Both Atcheson and Service are now in Japan 
as advisers to General MacArthur. 

President Truman appointed General George C. 
Marshall as special envoy to China and on Decembe1 
15 issued a detailed statement of American policy 
toward China. Its main points may be _ briefly 
summarized: 

A military armistice between contending Chines 
forces and a national conference of “representatives 
of major political elements” are recommended. It is 
emphasized that the United States and the other United 
Nations have recognized the National Government as 
the only legal government in China. “It is the proper 
instrument to achieve the objective of a unified 
China.” A broadening of the basis of the present 
one-party government and the merging of “autono 
mous armies,” such as the Communist Army, with th 
Chinese National Army are proposed. 

This statement is probably an accurate reflection o! 
American public opinion. A unification of China 
under a broadened and liberalized National Govern 
ment, together with the elimination of separate armies 
and territorial administrative areas would be the most 
desirable solution in the eyes of the majority of the 
American people. 
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President Truman’s recommendation that the gov- 
rnment be broadened to make it more representative 
nd democratic is based upon the fact that the 
ioumintang regime is a one-party set-up, and that 
any of its elements are reactionary. The domestic 
olicies of the Kuomintang have not always met with 
ithusiasm in America; its achievements in the cul- 
iral and economic regeneration of China have not 
en such as to inspire confidence. Many remnants 
the old feudal prewar China are still in evidence. 
’espite its many weaknesses, however, there can be 

» doubt that the National Government constitutes 
ie main basis for the hope of future reorganization 
id reform. 

But a desirable solution is not necessarily an easy 
lution. Kuomintang-Communist relations are char- 
icterized by a mutual attitude of deep distrust. A 
‘int agreement about unified administration of the 
uuntry and unified control of the armed forces pre- 
nts baffling difficulties. 

Moreover, America’s position as would-be mediator 

the Chinese internal conflict is weakened because 
the American Government cannot apply equal pres- 
sure to the two sides. Should Chiang Kai-shek refuse 
to implement the terms indicated in President Tru- 
man’s statement, the American Government would 
presumably cut down or withhold technical military 
aid, loans and credits. But what is the American 
Government to do if the Communists prove recalci- 
trant, if they persist in maintaining a separate state 

and a separate army? There is no indication that 
the answer to this question has been carefully 
thought out. 


aan * * 


4— CHINA: COCKPIT OF 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES 


Some nations become a threat to world peace and 
security because they make an unscrupulous use of 
superior strength. Others more innocently and uncon- 
sciously become a source of international friction 
because they are too weak. China in modern times 
has been in this latter category. 

Both before and after the first World War, China 
did not possess -full sovereign authority within its 
own frontiers. Nationals of foreign states, with a few 
exceptions, were not subject to Chinese law and en- 
joyed the right of extra-territoriality, of being tried 
in their own courts if charged with any offense. 
(Citizens of the Central Powers lost this right after 
the first World War and the Soviet Government relin- 
quished it for Russian residents of China.) 

Large sections of China’s main ports, Shanghai and 
fientsin, and smailer sections of other Chinese cities 
were organized as self-governing foreign “conces- 
sions,” to which the authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment did not extend. Foreign detachments of troops 
were regularly stationed in Peking, Tientsin and 
Shanghai. Foreign warships patrolled Chinese rivers 


and coastal waters. While it is not true, as I learned 
after personal investigation i 27, that a sign, 
“Chinese and dogs not admitted,” was posted in the 
parks of the International Settlement, the foreign 
administered area, of Shanghai, the same practical 
result was more subtly achieved by the following 
excerpts from the park regulations: 

“The parks are reserved for the use of the foreign 
community. Dogs may not be brought into the 
parks.” 

Under these circumstances, China became a cockpit 
of international rivalries and jealousies, of competing 
foreign influences. American, British, Russian, Euro- 
pean ideas and institutions jostled each other in 
helping to form the mind of the Westernized edu- 
cated Chinese. 

Resentment against foreign privilege in China was 
a strong motivating force in the Chinese national 
revolutionary movemeni. This resentment during the 
1920’s was largely canalized against the British, who 
held key positions in municipal administration, ship- 
ping, trade and real-estate ownership. 

After the Japanese seizure of Manchuria (a seizure 
which was made much easier because Japan ever 
since the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 had pos- 
sessed extensive and rather vaguely defined adminis- 
trative and commercial rights in South Manchuria), 
Japan was revealed as the principal threat to Chinese 
independence and territorial integrity. The anti- 
Western (mainly anti-British) agitation tended to 
abate, although the Japanese and their puppet Chinese 
regimes tried to revive it during the eight years of 
occupation of Shanghai and other large Chinese 
cities. 

The United States and British Governments re- 
nounced extra-territoriality, on behalf of their citi- 
zens, on- January 11, 1943. So this Chinese grievance 
has been finally eliminated, since the Japanese obvi- 
ously will not enjoy extra-territorial or other privi- 
leges in China after their defeat. 

But China’s weakness and consequent vulnerability 
to the maneuvers of stronger powers remain impor- 
tant elements in the Far Eastern situation. Britain 
was quick to reclaim Hong Kong. The Soviet Union 
was equally quick to reclaim the privileged position 
which Tsarist Russia had built up by typical im- 
perialist methods in Manchuria. This position had 
been partly lost after the Russo-Japanese War and 
was entirely surrendered when the Soviet Govern- 
ment acquiesced in the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria and sold out its share of interest in the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in 1935. 


* 


AMERICAN POLICY 


WO powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
seem likely to exercise paramount interest in China 
during the near future, just as the Soviet Union and 


Britain exercise a kind of informal joint hegemony 
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in shattered and desolated Europe. Britain will most 
probably be satisfied with a “hold what we have” 
policy; its influence in China was on the decline 
before the war and is scarcely destined to increase. 

To maintain China’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity has been a fairly consistent ideal of Amer- 
ican foreign policy ever since John Hay enunciated 
his famous Open Door slogan about the turn of the 
century. America has never become involved in war 
with China, has never annexed Chinese territory or 
staked out claims for special residential concessions. 
Americans have, however, until recently, shared the 
privilege of extra-territoriality and the advantages of 
living in self-administered foreign concessions. 

This feature of American policy was a product 
both of idealistic and materialistic calculations. The 
large American missionary effort in China, with its 
important by-product of educational and medical 
work, and the influx of Chinese students into this 
country after America decided to turn back its share 
of the Boxer Indemnity to China, with the under- 
standing that the money would be used to finance 
Chinese students in this country, have created many 
cultural contacts between the United States and China. 
We liked to think of our Chinese policy as an ex- 
tension of American ideals of independence and 
equality of opportunity. 

At the same time, American opinion has never been 
unmindful of China’s possibilities as a market. We 
have always felt confident of our ability to compete 
successfully with foreign countries on equal terms. 
We therefore expected that the abolition of the special 
commercial advantages which foreign countries en- 
joyed in their spheres of influence would work to our 
own benefit. 

America is now the only country which can invest 
considerable amounts of surplus capital and ma- 
chinery in building up productive enterprise in China. 
The Truman statement, which has already been sum- 
marized, is conceived in terms of indicating the type 
of China, united, reasonably democratic, free from 
civil war, into which American capital might flow 
with advantage to both countries. 


* 


SOVIET POLICY 


So IET foreign policy, in China as elsewhere, com- 
bines pursuit of historic Russian ambitions with new 
totalitarian revolutionary methods. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment inherits a fact which has always been of 
considerable importance in Russo-Chinese relations. 


Russia and China possess the longest common land 
frontier in the world, stretching for many thousands 
of miles from the lower reaches of the Ussuri River 
in the East to the high Tien-Shan Mountains in the 
West. 

As Japan was visibly approaching collapse last 
summer, the Soviet Government was faced with the 


necessity of choosing between a cautious and an 


adventurous policy in relation to China. A cautiov; 
policy implied formal respect for the territorial unit 

of China under the National Government, whi 

pressing for political, strategic and economic advai 

tages in the vast northern and northwestern Chines 
borderlands adjoining Siberia. 

An adventurous policy would have called for ou 
right recognition and military support of the Yena 
Communist regime as a local or even national gov 
erning authority. Perhaps Stalin remembered ho) 
badly the Soviet leaders burned their fingers whe 
they tried to “run” the Chinese nationalist revolt 
tionary movement through Borodin and other truste 
agents. He very probably assumed that an attemp 
to split China and to bring a large part of it unde 
direct Soviet domination would shock and outrag 
American public opinion more than Soviet acts o 
aggression in the Baltic States, Eastern Europe, an 
the Balkans. 

At any rate, the Soviet Government last Augus 
co ‘ed a treaty with the Chinese National Govern 

promising to give aid only to this regime an 
recognizing Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, whicl 
was easily and rapidly overrun by the Soviet armie 
in the last weeks of the Japanese collapse. In retur: 
the Soviet Government obtained the right of join 
operation of the Manchurian railway system fo 
thirty years, the use of Port Arthur, at the southern 
tip of Manchuria, as a naval base and preferentia 
advantages in Manchuria’s largest port, Dairen. 

It also obtained Chinese acquiescence in what had 
long been an accomplished fact, the absorption of 
huge, sparsely populated Outer Mongolia into th« 
Soviet Union. This annexation was confirmed by a 
“plebiscite” for “independence from China” which 
must have been a model of its kind. The announced 
result was 483,291 for “independence,” no on 
against. Independence from China means, of course 
dependence upon Soviet Russia. 

For a time the fulfillment of this treaty seemed 
doubtful. Chinese Communist units were reported as 
moving into Manchuria. The Soviet military authori 
ties interposed difficulties and delays when Chiang 
Kai-shek proposed to send his troops into the region 
But during the last few weeks of 1945 nationalist 
troops entered Manchuria with Soviet consent. 
Whether this was purchased by further secret eco 
nomic concessions, perhaps affecting the ownership 
of some of the important mining and industrial enter 
prises which the Japanese developed in Manchuria 
is not known. Because of the absence of direct corre 
spondence from Manchuria, it is impossible as yet 
to ascertain the truth of reports that there has beer 
a considerable removal of industrial machinery and 
equipment from Manchuria to the Soviet Union. 

Korea, an old kingdom which fell under conflicting 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian influences and was 
annexed to Japan in 1910, has been divided into 
Russian and an American zone of occupation, wit! 
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1 minimum of contact between the two. The Russian 
sone of occupation includes the more industrialized 
North, the American the more agricultural South. 
sy decision of the Moscow Conference, there is to be 
, joint trusteeship for a maximum of five years. 


CHINA’S FUTURE 


“IKE all countries which have been invaded and 
avaged during the war, China faces a vast task of 
construction. Even before the war the majority of 
ie Chinese people lived in a pre-industrial age in 
esperate poverty, with local famine a frequent result 

of some natural catastrophe, like a flood or a drought. 

In addition to the difficulties of building up from 

ratch, of dealing with age-old problems of poverty, 
lliteracy and over-population, China has not out- 
ived the dangers of civil war and of foreign in‘er- 
ention. But there are certain qualities which have 
elped to preserve the Chinese people through the 
1any centuries of their existence and which may help 

1 time to create a stable independent new China. 

The Chinese possess a strong sense of racial identity 
ind solidarity. A split of the country into two or 
more separate states would encounter strong in- 
tinctive psychological resistance. The Chinese pos- 
esses a stubborn will to live and tremendous working 
apacity, even under very discouraging conditions. 
\nd, although Western safeguards of democracy do 
not exist in China, there is a kind of middle-of-the- 
road commonsense public opinion which may save 
China from the worst evils of prolonged civil war 
r foreign domination. 

If either side in the present dispute shows itself 
provocative and unreasonable, this public opinion 
will react unfavorably. If the United States should 
abuse its economic power, or the Soviet Union should 


abuse its political power for purposes of infringing 
on Chinese independence, there would be a stiffened 
hostile attitude on the part of the Chinese people. 
[he very size of China, the impossibility of ruling 


it as a result of a successful conspiracy in a single 
enter, offers some reason to expect that extreme 
idventures in dictatorship will be avoided and that 
n time a political and economic system fairly re- 
sponsive to the needs of the Chinese people will 
evolve. 


* * * 


5—THE CRISIS OF IMPERIALISM 
TuoucutTrut and experienced observers of the 


Far East were in fairly general agreement that the 
end of the war with Japan would usher in a period 
of crisis in the old-fashioned imperialist system. 
Developments in Indonesia and in French Indo-China 
ave already confirmed this view. 

The essence of imperialism in Asia is the political 
ule and economic development of large regions in 
\sia, inhabited by considerable native populations, 
v distant countries in Europe. The-three big colonial 


empires, apart from the already shattered Japanese, 
are the British, the Dutch and the French. It is in the 
two latter that the most serious signs of disintegration 
have set in. 

The imperialist system flourished on the largest 
scale in the nineteenth century when the prestige and 
technical superiority of the Western peoples were at 
their zenith. It was sometimes possible for adven- 
turous captains of empire, with very small forces, 
to acquire dominant positions in passive and _ back- 
ward Oriental countries, and to pave the way for 
ultimate annexation and absorption by the Western 
powers. 

The imperialist system was becoming undermined 
even before Japan launched its war against the West 
in 1941. Such varied developments as Japan’s victory 
over Russia in 1904-1905, the World War, Wilson’s 
proclamation of the principle of self-determination, 
the Russian Revolution, helped to spread a ferment of 
dissatisfaction with the system of colonial tutelage. 

he swift fall of the Netherlands Indies and Malaya, 
French Indo-China and Burma, before the Japanese 
onslaught, with practically no native resistance, was 
ominous and symptomatic. Imperialism, with mal- 
administration, had given the peoples of these lands 
nothing to defend, nothing to fight for. 

It is natural that the most serious explosion of 
discontent should have taken place in the Nether- 
lands Indies and in French Indo-China. For the 
Netherlands and France had been so weakened by 
their experiences in the European war that they could 
not take energetic measures to restore their colonial 
rule. Moreover, Burma has received assurances of 
self-government and separation from India from the 
British Government, and Malaya is such a divided 
country racially (Malays, Chinese and Indians all 
forming considerable parts of the population) that 
a unified independence movement was not likely to 
develop there. 


INDONESIA AND INDO-CHINA 


HE principal storm center of colonial discontent 
was the densely settled island of Java, the most 
populous and developed area of the huge archipelago 
known as the Netherlands East Indies. It was Japa- 
nese practice here, as in other occupied Asiatic coun- 
tries, to set up a semblance of native self-government 
(always, of course, subordinated to Japanese mili- 
tary needs) and to put out a good deal of anti- 
imperialist, anti-white, Pan-Asia propaganda. 

There was a considerable lapse of time between 
the Japanese surrender in Java, on August 19, and 
the arrival of the first British military units under 
Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison on September 29. 
This afforded an excellent opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of an “Indonesian Republi headed by 
Achmet Soekarno. The latter was a nationalist who 
had opposed Dutch rule and who had collaborated 
with the Japanese occupation forces. Dutch propa- 
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ganda naturally emphasized this latter fact; Soekarno 
maintained that he had never forsaken his nationalist 
ideals and had collaborated only for tactical reasons. 

General Christison, whose forces were limited in 
numbers, at first seemed inclined to pursue a mod- 
erate, conciliatory policy. He proposed to occupy 
only the main towns, Batavia and Surabaya in Java 
and Medan and Padang in Sumatra, leaving the 
administration of the rest of the country in Indonesian 
hands. He incurred some criticism in Dutch official 
circles because of this moderation. 

The Dutch Government refused to deal with Soe- 
karno, who subsequently turned over his position of 
leadership to a more moderate nationalist, Sutan 
Sjarir. Clashes began to multiply. The situation was 
complicated because some 200,000 Dutch and Eura- 
sians were interned by the Japanese; and attempts 
to rescue these internees sometimes led to clashes 
with Indonesian extremists. The control of Soekarno, 
Sjarir and other leaders over the movement was im- 
perfect. Heavy fighting broke out in Surabaya in 
the last days of October, but was stopped by agree- 
ment with Soekarno. Acts of fierce cruelty on both 
sides aggravated the situation. 

By the end of 1945 the situation was still unsettled, 
with the British in control of the larger towns, the 
open country still under Indonesian rule and sporadic 
clashes reported almost daily. The United States 
Government in December placed itself on record as 
opposing violent methods of suppression and favoring 
some kind of negotiated settlement between the Dutch 
Government and the nationalists. But such a settle- 
ment did not appear to be imminent. 

The British Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin has in- 
sisted that Britain is not motivated by imperialist am- 
bitions in Indonesia: the British forces were assigned 


the onerous task of disarming the Japanese, liberating 


the interned Europeans and Eurasians, and restoring 
order. No annexation of Dutch colonies to the British 
Empire is contemplated. But the imperative and 
growing need of satisfying the aspirations of millions 
of natives for self-government in both Dutch and 
French colonies is overlooked. In Syria and Lebanon 
the British have intervened on the side of the native 
population in their bitter conflict with France. The 
same degree of understanding is needed in the Far 
Eastern colonies of Western European powers, to 
reach a settlement which will grant them the maximum 
practicable degree of self-zovernment now and even- 
tual independence, while protecting the economic 
intrests of both the natives and of the Europeans. 
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A similar situation led to similar results in Indo- 
China, although information about events in that 
country is less extensive. An independent Republic 
of Viet Nam was proclaimed, with a veteran Annamite 
Communist, Nyugen Ai Quoc, or Ho Chin Minh, as 
Prime Minister. The subsequent situation is rather 
abscure. In Southern Indo-China, with Saigon as its 
main center, the French seem to have put down the 
movement with the aid of British, Indian and Japanese 
troops. Chinese troops have moved into Northern 
Indo-China and are now in Hanoi. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Tue crisis of imperialism could conceivably lead 
to one of three results. The insurgent Indonesians 
and Indo-Chinese could drive the alien foreigners into 
the sea and set up some form of independent govern- 
ment. This is improbable. Illiteracy is very high in 
both these colonial areas, over 90 percent in the 
Netherlands Indies and about 89 percent in Indo- 
China. A disciplined, politically conscious movement 
is hard to create against this handicap. The Nether- 
lands Indies is a treasure-house of valuable products 
—oil, tin, rubber, sugar, to mention only a few. 
Powerful British and American interests would be 
opposed to a reversion to primitive tribalism which 
would submerge the modern plantations. 

The movements of revolt can be crushed by superior 
armed force as more Dutch, French and British units 
are brought to the scene. This is quite possible, be- 
cause neither the Indvunesians nor the Indo-Chinese 
are skilled in the use of modern weapons. But a great 
legacy of racial bitterness would be left and the fires 
of rebellion would continue to smolder underground. 

Finally, there might be a compromise, with admin- 
istration and economic development left for the time 
being in foreign hands, but with binding assurances 
of ever-widening self-government, better social and 
economic conditions, and a vast improvement in 
educational facilities. The United Nations Trusteeship 
Council might well set up standards of self-govern- 
ment, education and social welfare which would have 
to be met within specified time limits. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether a system of international ad- 
ministration of colonial regions would function efli- 
ciently. It remains to be seen whether there is enough 
goodwill, reason and moderation on both sides to 
make a compromise solution of this kind workable, 
or whether the issue of imperialism will be fought 
out to the bitter end. 
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